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TRAVEL DIGEST 


A Roundup of Significant Events 


mB | UDGING FROM HEAVY advance bookings by sea and air, a lot of our 

compatriots are going to spend Christmas where the frost isn’t 
on the windows, and the tinsel doesn’t shimmer on the tree. If you 
want to putter among the orchids and squint at the sun on blue 
lagoons, travel to the Hawaiian Islands. It might be a quickie trip by 
air or a 23-day escorted cruise-tour by luxury liner. 

American President Lines are sponsoring their third annual 
Christmas cruise this year aboard the President Cleveland. 
There’s a 25 per cent reduction in fares for this six-weeks 
cruise. The actual rites of the holiday will be performed at 
sea, with representatives of the major religious denomina- 
tions to conduct services aboard ship. Ports of call will be 
Yokohama, Kobe, Manila, Hong Kong, and at Hawaii both 
outbound and inbound. No snowmen for Hawaiian youngsters. 
Sand castles on palm-green shores instead. 

The festive air of Christmas will glow in Bermuda, with colored 
lights decorating the streets of Hamilton, Bermuda’s capital city over- 
looking the harbor. In those isles, it’s a double holiday. The English 
celebrate Boxing Day on the 26th, and dance in the street from morn 
till midnight. Can you trade turkey at Yuletide for Bermuda’s famous 
cassava pie? You might reinforce your appetite with golf, sailing, 
or fishing. And the white roofs will glisten like snow under the full 
Bermuda moon. The 700 miles from New York can be spanned in 
three or four hours by Colonial Airlines and PAA, or BOAC. Minimum 
round trip fare is $85 plus tax. Proof of citizenship upon reentering 
the State is the only requisite. 

There are sailings on Canadian passenger-cargo ships from 
Halifax for eighteen-day voyages to the Indies. One would 
permit you six days ashore in Jamaica and a day in Nassau. 
You might want to bask on the North Coast of Jamaica where 
the Tower Isle resort hotel has been remodeled for opening 
this month. Both the Cunard’s Caronia and Holland-Ameri- 
can’s Ryndam are going to dip through the Caribbean for 
twelve days over Christmas and New Year’s, with several ports 
of call in the Indies. 


If you want ‘to stretch your 
holidays over the globe, and its 
possible these speed-swept days, 
TWA has scheduled a seventeen- 
day Christmas tour through 
France, Egypt, and India. High 
point of this pilgrimage, taking 
off December 17, should be the 
Pontifical High Mass Christmas 
Eve in Bethlehem. Ancient sites 
Cairo, and 
Rome complete the itinerary. TWA 


has another tour departing De- 


in’ Palestine, then 


cember 12 to whisk you about for 
28 days through the Mediterran- 
ean countries, Switzerland, France, 
and England. At right: Bethlehem. 


While in France, if you go, you’d want to catch the famous Christmas 
fairs at Strasbourg or at Marseilles. To round out her 2000th birthday 
celebration, Paris will hold a Children’s Festival for a fortnight be- 
ginning December 15. You'll surely want to remain December 31 for 
the “night of the year 2001,” which will end the bimillenary anniversary. 


ws 


It’s still autumn in England when the wassail flows, and 
you could spend a few days in a pastoral village, for a real 
Dickensian Yule. TWA can get you there on one of eight week 
ly flights from the U. S. in eleven and a half hours. Thrift 
season fare round trip is $525. Bed and breakfast in the 
English countryside inns starts at about $2 a day. 


If you’re after something with an air reminiscent 
of both England and France, but just over the 
horizon, Montreal is famous for it. English throats 
ring out in good cheer and drink ’er down. The 
French section, remaining traditionally solemn, 
waits for the ringing of the church bells a week 
later for New Year hilarity. Canadian Pacific 
Railways can get you to Montreal, and there are 
a number of Colonial Airlines planes ready to zip 
you to fun such as shown above. 


With 5,000 multi-colored lights and six tons of Spanish moss, the 
world’s largest living Christmas tree will open the holiday season al 
Wilmington, N. C., December 8. You may be one of some 100,000 
that have come annually to see this 90-foot live oak on the Northeast 
Cape Fear River since it was first decorated in 1929. 


By way of quaint juxtaposition, units of the U. S. Pacific fleet, based 
in San Diego harbor, will be colorfully lighted stem to stern for the 
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holidays. 


Rail transportation from the north to Florida will be $5.00 
more than last year, but foresighted Miami has increased its 
facilities for tourists by 18,000 to accommodate winter va- 
cationers . . . This modern world! San Gorgonio Pass, in the San 
Jacinto resort country of California, along with its beauty, advertises 
its excellent climate with the phrase No Smog .. .A new swath of 
2,190 miles is being cut between Los Angeles and Guatemala 
City by PAA. The new flight has direct connections with South 
America at Panama. The 300-mile an hour Constellation clippers seat 
49. Menus indicate an equal regard for both Latin and North American 
palates, and wines and cocktails round out service aloft . . . New 
York’s Department of Commerce has announced that 67 ski 
centers, as many as last year, will be operating this winter. 
They proceed on the assumption that the season will produce 
plenty of snow . .. Sabena has painted white the tops of their DC-6s. 
This is to reduce cabin temperatures onthe ground from twelve to 
fifteen degrees. It should promote comfort on the route from Brussels 
to the torrid Belgian Congo, and to Johannesburg . . . Typically 
French! Air France releases recipes along with her timetables. . . 
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Your Brightest Gift: 
A Trip at Christmastime 


A SIMPLE HANDKERCHIEF can be 
a treasured Christmas gift. As 
all of us know—and often fear to 
follow—it’s the thought, not the 
price. 


For most of us, however, there 
are special relationships which 
prompt us to express ourselves as 
strongly as possible. And tied in 
with this desire is the equally strong 
one to have, if possible, our gift 
recipient at our side on Christmas 
morn. 


You can accomplish both these 
needs with one gesture. You can 
give the gift of a home-coming. 
Parents who would like a son or 
daughter back at the family manor 
for an old-time Christmas of remi- 
niscent richness, or the son or 
daughter who would like the parents 
to be with them and enjoy the novel 
splendor of, perhaps, The Big City, 
or at least the warmth of their off- 
spring’s own home, all can share in 
this Yuletide joy through the com- 
bination of a Christmas present that’s 
a homecoming ticket. 


Elaborating on such a theme, you 
can easily extend trip presents for 
such occasions as anniversaries and 
birthdays. Picture your own happi- 
ness at discovering, on Christmas or 
during the following year, that your 
gift is a trip home, or a weekend in 
Bermuda, and you know the pleasure 
you can'‘so readily bring to others. 


Most airlines, and other carriers, 
too, have special gift tickets that 
wrap up your trip present in neat, 
attractive style. Emphasis on these 
gift cards is, naturally, at Christ- 
mastime—the perfect occasion for 
the grand and unforgettable gift of 
travel. 


Famous department store, 


Selfridge’s, caparisons its dignified 
exterior for the season and brightens old 


Oxford Street with giant clowns 
and colorful Christmas trees. 


maT 


By Griffin Barry 

© MATTER WHEN YOU ARRIVE in Decen 

ber, the Christmas season will be o 
throughout England, and especially i 
London. P 
It used to start even earlier—at the end o 
the hunting season, after the fields were we 
ted over, after the gentry had returned to thei 
town houses and the newspapers had ar 
nounced that the King and Queen were agai 
in residence at Buckingham Palace. In lal 


-years the ritual has been interrupted by ut 


toward happenings like this year’s nation: 
election and the King’s illness. But these at 
mere events. They bob around on the surfac 
Underneath, the Christmas current sparkle 

In London Christmas shopping _begit 
early. The center is a thoroughfare that rur 
from Hyde Park to the bombed area of Ho 
born. This is Oxford street. Here, a gener. 
tion ago, a native of Milwaukee, Gorda 
Selfridge, who had refused to retire on | 
fortune made in Chicago, planted an outpo 
of American enterprise. Selfridge’s has lor 
been the biggest London department stor 
It is built with stately pillars, like a parli 
mentary institution. That showed insight : 
to the sort of edifice British customers wou 
flock to. The American made another shrev 
calculation. The columns of his block-lor 
building stop a story above the street on 
sort of platform. Here Christmas begins, a 
nually, for tens of thousands of His Majesty 
subjects. All during December, eyes turn u 
ward from Oxford street to a free carniv 
which is as English as are the fat pillars th 
form the backdrop. 

At first you see only the familiar Chri: 
mas effigies—a vast Santa Claus with a vast 
pack. But sometimes figures in costume wa 
out and mime their way through a Bible stor 
Electricity creates a flowing river that nev 
runs dry and a landscape etched in light. T] 
performance flashes on through the ear 
dark of December afternoons to late evening 

Inside the shops, wearing apparel com 
mainly from the sheep’s coat. The Britis 
Wool Institute advertises in every street co 
veyance and most of the periodicals. Di 
plays in most shops include a sample “wo 
wardrobe.” Many of the dresses are des 
black, but now and then one is in startliz 
colors or black-and-white. During these po: 
war years London has been stealing from tl 
French a reputation for haute couture at 
Paris fashion points are featured in the 
shows—fine pleating, wider hems, balloc 
sleeves, dropped shoulders. 

The British purse is not as deep as it us€ 
to be, so a sought-for Christmas novel 
comes in plastic—a bottle for toilet wate 
for instance, that is light, unbreakable, fle 
ible and cheap. As well as the leather trave 
ing bags known through the world as Britis 
handsome and handsomely paid for, plast 
ones are being offered now. They look Iil 
the leather bags and last as long but the 
cost about half as much. New synthetic dye 
British-produced, are in the brilliant cove 
ings of these articles. 
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What child 
ont recognize 
scene from the 
ancient tale of 
rella? Favorite 
pantomime of 
lish youngsters 
is traditionally 
ormed at Yule. 


luminated fountains flank 
le colossal Christmas tree 


- Trafalgar Square. Crowds sing 
trols round the 64-foot gift from Norway. . 


Soap stopped being rationed in England 
only recently and this year the shops are full 
of gaily-colored soap animals for children. 
Perfumes for men are coming in. The cos- 
metic firms have evolved scents for the male 
that smell like leather or tweed. A very Brit- 
ish idea, that. 


Outside, the avenues are alive with street 
singers (usually from Wales) and accordion 
players and trumpeters. They produce more 
sweeping rhythms than you'll hear from their 
like in New York and Chicago. More people 
with pennies. Carol Singers? They won’t be 
heard until Christmas Week. Only in the 
poorer sections are carols sung by young- 
sters nowadays. Only there are “hot pennies” 
pitched at them or hearty invitations heard 
to come in for a slice of Christmas pudding. 
In well-to-do sections like Kensington or 
Hampstead the singers have been trained in 
the choir of the parish church around the 
corner. Though they may come in for an egg 
nog, the chances are they can’t spare the 
time from Christmas church service. They 
bring high art to your door, however—for 
a moment. Almost any holiday night in Hamp- 
stead you can depend on a fleeting melody 
from Bach or Purcell outside your window. 


Snow ought to be the background of this 
Christmas scene. But it very rarely is in Lon- 
don, these years. The record is one snowfall 
a winter lately. 


Downtown London is filled with foreigners 
on Christmas Eve. Unlike the home-keeping 
British, they are new to the London spectacle. 
They pursue it in the open. Probably for 
their benefit, governments take over the job 
of projecting Christmas which the big shops 
performed earlier. For one or two nights at 
the peak of the year, the British government 
contributes the very expensive flood-lighting 
of famous buildings. Beauty spots are picked 
out on Westminster Abbey and many another 
ancient monument. To Trafalgar Square, 
dominated by Nelson’s Column, the Norwe- 
gian government annually sends a 64-foot 
Christmas tree. It is a tall greeting from one 
like-minded people to another. The Nor- 
wegians have had a special affection for the 
British ever since sailors from both countries 
fought together on the northern seas in the 
last war. 


On Christmas Eve in the big central space 
of Trafalgar Square you get, suddenly, the 
sense of a world capital like no other. 
Indians are, here who only a few years ago 
received their nation back at the hands of the 
British—and stayed within the British Com- 
monwealth. Here are the Irish and the Bur- 
mese who elected to stay outside the Com- 
monwealth of Nations but of whom more 
are to be seen in London than ever. Arabs 
are in the crowd whose countries in the Near 
East are still under British tutelage. West 
Indians are there with the accent of their 
British schoolmasters. And there are a good 
many of the tall, grave sons of African chiefs 
—sometimes their daughters, too. They will 
return from their study of British law to 
administer Britain’s African protectorates. 


é ‘Christmas * , 


“in England 


All these overseas guests will soon sit down 
to Christmas dinner—a British dinner, very 
likely. These many-hued people are here to 
learn British ways and dinner is a standard 
Christmas rite. For nearly everybody in Eng- 
land, Christmas dinner is the same imposing, 
traditional affair it always was. Stuffed tur- 
key or goose is followed by a rich, steamed 
pudding, very likely with a sixpence hidden 
in it somewhere. Then, mince pies. Americans 
learn with a shock that in England mince 
pies are the size of the saucer of your after 
dinner demi-tasse. It’s pretty confusing, after 
that, to hear a pie of natural size called “a 
tart.” 

During the rest of Christmas Day you re- 
cover, naturally, from dinner. Only films 
are to be seen on Christmas evening. 

But Boxing Day follows directly and life 
begins again—usually in the theatre. Up- 
wards of 30 London productions of opera, 
the ballet and the spoken drama are calling 
for attention. They may be translations of 
witty French plays from the boulevard thea- 
tres in Paris or dizzy importations filled with 
girls from the Folies Bergére. There is a 
wide variety of British plays to choose from, 
of course, and an astonishing number, this 
year, of American successes. 

Kiss Me, Kate is still drawing big houses 
and Mary Martin in South Pacific opened in 
November to acclaim. A great success is 
Hartley Powers in The Meanest Man in Town 
which reveals to the delighted British how 
funny life can be in a small Colorado town. 
Orson Welles is an American star who has 
confronted the British on a high-brow level. 
He has invaded the home of Shakespearean 
criticism with a ’ rendering of Othello that is 
decidedly his own and very different from 
anything seen here. Welles played his unique 
Moor for the first time anywhere in the Brit- 
ish provinces last October and then brought 
it to London. Respectfully, the London 
critics have termed his Othello “a very 
powerful performance.” 

Usual price for a comfortable seat at any 
of these theatres is a handful of shillings 
adding up, in our money, to approximately 
$2.00. 

Americans who are curious about British 
folkways will troop to see Zip Goes A Million. 
The star is a famous Lancashire comedian 
who, somebody wrote, “walks like a flustered 
hen, has a mouth outrageously full -of teeth 
and a smile of perpetual wonder at the uni- 
verse and everybody in it.” His vehicle is a 
farce whose twin was Worm’s-eye View. That 
piece has just ended a London run of six 
years. Its successor may last that incredible 
length of time, too. Oddly enough, the high- 
est praise the critics have given is that it 
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has “the pleasant home-like tone of panto- 
mine.” 

Pantomine? The popular word is shorter— 
“Danto.” Englishmen find it “a most awkward 
business” to explain a panto, for the show 


doesn’t make very much sense. But it is the 
very stuff of an English childhood. At Christ- 
mas a conspiracy sweeps even the grown-ups 
back to their childhood and so seats at the 
panto have as many adults in them as chil- 
dren. The Principal Boy is always a girl and 


Cutting the Christmas 
cakes is a rite of great 
merriment for, a lass 
of twelve in England. 


everybody forgets the narrative (they are 
built on old nursery rhymes) when there’s 
a chance for a large rosy individual to fall 
flat on his face in a foam of gold spangles 
and then do it again. Or for an old woman 
who is very clearly a man to do a ventrilo- 
quist trick. 

This year London will see pantos on ice— 
twé of them, in which the casts skate through 
Puss In Boots and Robinson Crusoe. Four 
other pantos of the old-fashioned sort are in 
suburban theatres. The most famous panto 
of them all will be in downtown London— 
Barrie’s Peter Pan. Joan Greenwood, the film 
star, will play the Principal Boy whose other 
name is, of course, Peter. Groups of children 
are admitted to an ordinary panto for as 
little as the equivalent of 35 cents, but seats 
at the fancier sort will cost you nearly $2.00. 

The circus comes to an American town 
when the September or October leaves are 
falling. But London never sees one until 
freezing weather. Through December and 
January Tom Arnold puts on a fine three- 
ring show, somewhat old fashioned, in the 
populous suburb of Harringay at low prices. 
But the Bertram Mills circus in Olympia ring, 
not far from the hotel district, is a very smart 


affair indeed. You'll pay as much for yo 
seat as you would at the opera. Often t 
Prime Minister and some of his ministe 
attend the opening, scheduled this year f 
December 19. This circus has a payroll 
3,000 people and the owner is said to fly hi 
own plané from Persia to Los Angeles loo 
ing for new acts. 

You might give the provinces a once-oyi 


before leaving England. After all, most En, 
lish people were brought up in one of the 
or another. 

Round trip fare, London to Coventry, cos 


just over one pound ($2.80). Covent 
Cathedral is England’s most spectacular rui 
German bombs left only the great spire stan 
ing in 1940. The great church was a refus 
as far back as the Middle Ages, and a fol 
tune grew up in the neighborhood which st 
expresses the emotions of humble people - 
adversity. It begins “Lully, lulla, thou litt 
tiny child!” It will be sung on Christm: 
Day in the shattered crypt of Covent 
Cathedral, and it has been ever since the wa 

While you are in Coventry, you mig 
glance at the plans for a new and grand 
cathedral, which will take some years — 
build. But the wounds of the dismember 
city are not all open still. Another face h 
been put on the community by many bloc 
of dwellings, new since 1940. 

Just beyond Coventry lies the manufactu 
ing north of England. Here the prosperi 
began more than 100 years ago which ma 
the British rich in the last century—rich 
than any nation, for a time. It is still t 
home of skilled workmen, the modern bu: 
ness man, the modern Labor politician. Li 
is not all prosaic in these busy towns. O 
traditions cling even among the factory pe 
ulations—especially at Christmas. 

A journey to the Yorkshire town of Dev 
bury (costing a bit less than $20, round tr 
from London) reveals not only modern Br 
ish industrial life. It has a startling echo 
life in the Middle Ages. Dewsbury’s wool 
blankets have been sold through the wor 
for several generations and the mills are st 
busy, but factory operatives remain tr 
Yorkshire folk. They are rough on the o1 
side, imaginative within. They are even 
little superstitious. Every Christmas Eve th 
climb a steep hill to Dewsbury Parish Chur 
and listen to the Devil’s Knell. This tolli 
began 700 years ago when a local baron kill 
his servant. For this mortal sin he devis 
his own penance. He hung a bell in chur 
which he decreed should be rung on Chri 
mas Eve once for every year since Chr 
was born, the last stroke coinciding w: 
midnight. The command has been carried ¢ 
literally ever since. It is- a slowly length 
ing penance, to be sure. But Dewsbury fc 
do not mind. Many of them agree with th 
ancestors that it keeps the devil away. 

Modernity and the significant past—th 
you have both, combined in a Yorkshire f 
tory town. You will find them togetl 
throughout England and in the great mode 
city of London. Especially at Christmas.® 
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eonle oF Yne Blue Greew Waster 


Hidden Away in the Remotest Part of the Grand Canyon Is An Indian Oasis 
Whose Healthy People Enjoy An Easy-Going Life of Serene Joy and 
Who Extend Warm Hospitality—To Those Who Can Brave the Hazards and Get There 


, | By Weldon F. Heald 


va FIRST VIEW of the most unusual com- 
munity in America was from the air. 
We were flying over the Grand Canyon, 
cking a west wind. Northern Arizona’s bleak 
ateau tops were newly whitened with snow, 
id low scudding clouds sailed by below us. 
; we neared Bright Angel Creek I asked the 
lot, “Did you ever hear of Supai?” 

“Do you drink it or eat it?” he asked. 
"You Jook at’ it,” I ex lained, pointing. 
tight over there about thirty-five miles due 
est.” 

“Okay,” said he pilot, turning the plane 
lf left. eZ s 

In a few minutes the barren, snow-covered 
ateau ended in a jagged edge. Havasu Can- 
mn opened beneath us, a deep yawning gash 
the earth’s surface, etthed in sunshine and 
ladow. The pilet dipped the plane and 
rcled. ~ 

“TIL be taroned!” he exclaimed. 

ene: down in the bottom of the gore 


Piet Dieteribei- 195 1 


between startling red walls wound the thin 
ribbon of Havasu Creek, pouring its water- 
falls over rocky steps, lingering in pools of 
robin’s egg blue, then hurrying along to meet 
the Colorado River in the depths of the 
Grand Canyon. Just beneath us the floor of 
the abyss widened into a level oasis which 
stretched for three miles along the creek. Here 
were fields of fresh spring green, blossoming 
fruit orchards and rows of budding trees. 
Among the groves were scattered cottages and 
a group of white buildings in a line, forming 
a. community center. 

We were looking down on the canyon 
home of the Havasupai—the People of the 
Blue Green Water. Neither legends nor arche- 
ologists can tell us exactly when these Indians 
first came to their fertile green garden spot 
3,000 feet below the barren, desert plateau 
rim. But for at least 700 years they have 
inhabited one of the world’s most peaceful 
and secluded places. A mild climate, bounte- 


ous water supply and good soil furnish every- 
thing any reasonable man could want in this 
life. 

Our plane straightened course and sped 
west. Havasupai was instantly swallowed up 
in the vast canyon wilderness of northern 
Arizona. But I never could quite forget that 
momentary glimpse into the idyllic land of 
the Blue Green Water and I knew that some- 
day I would go back. I finally did, this time 
by car, horseback and on foot. 

Crossing the mesa tops to the cliff-guarded 
home of the Havasupai is not as difficult as 
it used to be. Now, you can drive from Grand 
Canyon Village 36 miles over a graded dirt 
road to Hilltop at the end of the Topocoba 
Trail. If you have telephoned ahead, you are 
met by Indian guides and packers, with tough, 
wiry little ponies. These smiling, copper- 
skinned escorts take you in tow down one of 
the world’s dizziest corkscrew trails over a 600- 
foot cliff to the floor of Lee Canyon, and 
thence to Supai, fourteen miles. 

The pony under you steadily clop clops 
down the stony trail between enclosing walls 
of buff and gray sandstone rising sheer a 
thousand feet on either side. It is a harsh, 
barren landscape of naked rock and you begin 
to wonder how human beings ever found a 
home in these forbidding desert canyons. 

Twelve miles from Hilltop, springs gush 
from the floor of the canyon to form the 
sparkling waters of Havasu Creek. The dust, 
heat and barrenness immediately vanish and 
you find yourself riding on a carpet of rich 
green, trees arching overhead and the musical 
sound of water in your ears. A mile below 
the springs the trail rises to pass between 
rocky red portals, and there before you lies 
the village of Supai. With the first view you 
are convinced that this must be the most 
scenic home town anyone ever had. 

Ahead, the canyon walls withdraw, rising 
in giant steps to the rim, nearly 3,000 feet 
above. They seem to hold the oasis in a great 
red bowl. Below the cliffs, Havasu Creek 
flashes in the sun among green meadows; 
huge cottonwood trees shade cottages and 


.ramadas surrounded by orchards and vege- 


table gardens; Indian ponies graze peacefully 
in lush fields of Bermuda. 

Two detached towers stand out from the 
redwall limestone cliff, rising several hun- 
dred feet above the fields at their base. Legend 
says these pillars were once living Havasu- 
pais turned to stone by the gods oaa placed 
at the entrance to the oasis to remind the 
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people that they must always keep this canyon 
as their home. Should these great monoliths 
fall, the doom of the Havasupai would follow. 

The trail drops to the level canyon floor, 
passing between patches of alfalfa, squash, 
beans, corn and melons. There are less than 
100 acres of tillable land at Supai, but every 
square foot is utilized. Under the direction 
of the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
the Havasupai have constructed an irrigation 
system so that apples, apricots, figs and 
grapes have been added to their menu. The 
occasional gnarled old peach trees were plant- 
ed by Mormon John D. Lee who spent three 
years in hiding here after taking part in the 
Mountain Meadow Massacre near Saint 
George, Utah, in 1857. He taught the Indians 


The government community center of Su- 
pai resembles a rustic college campus, with 
several houses and informal adobe buildings 
lining a walk shaded by a double row of 
cottonwoods. At the north end is a neat white- 
painted schoolhouse where Supai boys and 
girls learn about the great world beyond the 
rim. Their fathers hold evening meetings of 
the 4-H Farm Club, alternating with the sav- 
ory odors of a domestic science class in 
which Supai housewives take great pride. 
The children often spend their recesses chant- 
ing tribal songs accompanied by rattling 
gourds. These must be learned note perfect 
because illness is usually treated by all-night 
chants to drive away the evil spirits.’ 

The trail continues down the valley past 


practical rather than esthetic: men tan fine 
white deer hides; the women make willow 
baskets and trays, some of them-so closely 
woven that they are watertight. | 

This mental and physical insulation from 
the outside world is felt by everyone who 
descends thé steep trails from the plateau to 
the home of the Havasupai. A nostalgic yearn- 
ing for a simple, uncluttered existance grips 
you, producing a sort of trance. 

It was apparently much the same nearly 
two centuries ago. The first white man to 
penetrate the desert wilderness into the retreat 
of the Havasupai was the indomitable Spanish 
Franciscan missionary-explorer, Father Fran- 
cisco Garces. He stayed five days during the 
summer of 1776, afterwards describing his 
hair-raising descent into the canyon and prais- 
ing his hospitable Indian hosts as a friendly, 
kindly-disposed people. What the Havasupai 
thought of the Padre is not recorded, but 
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Heading into Havasu Canyon 
go pack train and Indian guide. 


better farming methods and introduced fruits 
and vegetables formerly unknown to them. 
Along the trail you meet the dark-skinned 
inhabitants: toothless old women, troops of 
staring, wide-eyed boys, young bucks, octo- 
genarian great-grandfathers. The men cut 
their hair short, wear dungarees, bright col- 
ored shirts and black felt hats. Women dress 
in voluminous small-patterned prints, their 
shoulder-length hair finished off with bangs 
down to their eyebrows. Nobody is hurried, 
no one seems to be going anywhere or doing 
anything in particular. All is pleasantly vague 
and comfortably aimless. But each Indian has 
a smile and a friendly greeting for the strang- 


er and a few stop to gossip whether they. 


speak English or not. 

In this open friendliness the Havasupai 
differ markedly from their taciturn neighbors 
on the plateau. They differ too, in physical 
characteristics, -being shorter, heavier and 
darker than the Hopi or Navajo. Their speech 
is similar to that of the Hualapai, their nearest 
of kin to the southwest. 
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Penetrating the trail-less canyon 
means zig-zagging with Havasw Creek. 


stone cottages, native sod huts, brush shelters 
or ramadas. These are clustered in groups, 
each tenanted by a family of several genera- 
tions. The Havasupai live outdoors most of 
the ‘year; using their well-built government 
houses as storerooms. 

As you jog dawn the trail, the quiet charm 
of Supai lulls you like a mild and quieting 
drug. Time has turned back and you are in 
one of the few remaining places where native 
American culture has not been thoroughly 
diluted by the white man’s civilization. Today, 
the Havasupai number about 200 and are 
doubly insulated from the outside world by 
their own reservation and Grand Canyon 
National Park which completely surrounds 
them. These Indians still live in close contact 
with the earth, their fundamental philosophy 
being to get enough to eat and to remain in 
their canyon undisturbed. Their ceremonies 
are simple. Even the Peach Dance, the biggest 
festival of the year, lacks the intricate religious 
symbolism of the Hopi and Navajo rites. 

Arts and crafts of these people, too, are 


Pausing downstream, the guide 
sees plunging Supai-Navajo Falls. 


they begged their white friend to stay with 
them, even offering a suitable bride. But 
celibate Christian duty called, and the remark- 
able Garces climbed out of the canyon and 
hurried east to save the Hopis. 

The name of these Indians is particularly 
apt—People (paz) of the Blue Green Water 
(Havasu). Tribal existance depends upon 
their never-failing stream and the beauty of 
their home is derived from it. Each summer 
afternoon shouting, laughing and sounds of 
splashing arise from the many tree-shaded 
swimming holes, each decorously reserved by 
custom for a separate sex and age group. And 
well may they boast of their blue green water, 
for the stream is not only one of the most 
beautiful imaginable, it is unique. 

Starting full grown from its springs, Hava- 
su Creek ripples musically through the oasis, 
then begins its 1300-foot plunge in seven miles 
down the ever-deepening canyon to join the 
Colorado. A half mile below the village are 
Navajo Falls, pouring in a dozen cascades 
over a travertine coated cliff into a turquoise 
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ool. Green curtains of maidenhair ferns and 
atercress cover the spray-drenched rocks 
etween the cascades. A half mile further 
ywnstream Havasu Fall drops from a 100- 
ot ledge into a narrow rocky basin. Below 
nese falls the stream hurries down the nar- 
ow, red-walled canyon through a leafy tunnel 
n a jungle of ash, cottonwoods, willows, oaks 
nd a tangle of wild grapevines. Here is a 
avorite gathering place for jays, canyon 
wrens, desert sparrows and flycatchers. Some- 
imes even a rare water ouzel may be seen 
obbing up and down on a wet rock in the 
nidst of the cascading stream. A mile below 
s spectacular Mooney Fall, named for a pros- 
yector who lost his life trying to rope down 
| the cliff beside the fall in 1880. The 
fourth cataract, Beaver Falls, three miles 
further down, is little known, having been 
ited by few men, either red or white. 

But it is not the falls alone which distin- 


This Supai weaves baskets 
of practwal willow switches. 


uish Havasu Creek. Soluble lime gives to the 
rater a milky blue-green tint more pronounced 
han the emerald color of glacier lakes. This 
me forms a coating of travertine around 
ll solid objects, building up reefs, peninsu- 
as or islands on every log and boulder. Water- 
ress and ferns luxuriate in the soft, newly- 
leposited limestone, so that in places the 
eam drops from one turquoise pool to 
nother separated by ridges of bright green 


aany times in the past, for there are now 
patches and ledges of travertine far from the 
present stream bed. Trees and shrubs which 
were bathed in the spray of ancient Havasu 
Creek received a coating of stone. The wood 
1as long since disintegrated, leaving branch- 
ing, hollow tubes of brown-green travertine— 
perfectly preserved skeletons of once living 
thickets. er 

So a constant process of creating and de- 
struction goes on as the blue-green waters of 
I avasu Creek leap and race down the canyon 
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to be snuffed out by the muddy, brown flood 
of the Colorado. Dr. Harold C. Bryant, famed 
naturalist, said that he had seen but two places 
on the continent where the earth’s rock crust 
is in process of formation: the coral reefs 
of Florida and Havasu Canyon. A third rock 
factory of a different sort has recently gone 
into production—Paracutin Volcano, Mexico. 

I camped once with a Sierra Club party 
from California near the pool just below Ha- 
vasu Falls. One of the purposes of our visit 
was to try to make the seven-mile descent of 
Havasu Canyon to the Colorado River. We 
knew little about the lower section beyond 
the trail because the few who had ventured 
further left no written record. We had been 
told, however, that the trip required frequent 
wading and floundering around in Havasu 
Creek. This, at least, we found was accurate 
information—one of the party dropped a 
pebble in his pocket for each time we crossed 


Who would think of coming 
upon a P.O. in this hidden valley? 


the stream; on our return to camp he counted 
Al. 

Sixteen of us started out at seven o'clock 
one morning, carefully climbed down the 
cliff beside Mooney Falls in footholds cut into 
the rock by miners, then tackled the boulder- 
strewn, vine-choked lower canyon. There the 
going became so rough that we often took to 
the stream, wading knee-deep or balancing 
ourselves tight-rope fashion along limestone 
reefs, and jumping across cascades from rock 
to rock. Although scrambling up or down 
some obstruction was almost continuous, only 
one difficult cliff was encountered, and at no 
time did we have need of the climbing rope. 
The trip to the Colorado is strenuous rather 
than exacting. 

The canyon became deeper, narrower, more 
impressive as we descended. Half way to the 
river, Beaver Falls roars in a series of cascades 
through a narrow gorge of deep red sand- 
stone. They are not as imposing as the three 
above, but the combination of stark vermillion 
cliffs with blue water below breaking into 


glistening white foam makes one of the most 
colorful pictures I have ever seen. 

Leaping in a final cascade, Havasu Creek 
enters the Colorado through a narrow rock 
corridor. There are two ways to reach the 
river: swim the deep water below the cascade 
or scale the cliff at the left. We chose the 
land route and came out on step-like ledges 
between the river and the creek. This inhos- 
pitable spot is in the deepest, most remote 
section of the Grand Canyon. 

We ate our lunch above the battle line 
between the blue water and the brown. Long 
wavering turquoise streamers reached into 
the chocolate flood to swirl for a moment in 
an eddy, then disappear. Turbid waves of 
muddy water pushed into the inlet from the 
river, only to be turned back. The Colorado 
always won, but the death of Havasu Creek, 
like its life, is spectacular and unusual. 

We got back to camp at 8:00 p.m. after 


Maybe the doll chases away 


evil spirits—if they exist .. . 


ascending the cliff by Mooney Falls with the 
aid of flashlights—thirteen tough, hard hours. 
But every minute was a revelation in the 
beauty and grandeur of natural forces as yet 
“unimproved” by the busy hands and bull- 
slozers of man. 

Havasu Canyon cannot long remain the 
remote retreat beloved by all who see it. 
Supai boys returned from World War If with 
new ideas; the girls who worked in Coast 
defense plants learned different ways of doing 
things. Already these youngsters are impa- 
tient to change the slow, easy going customs 
of their ancestors. Recently, even a Quonset 
hut to serve as an Episcopal missionary chapel 
was flown by helicopter, amid the fanfare of 
newspaper publicity, into this unspoiled bit 
of original America. 

Yes, the outside world is spilling over the 
rim into Havasu Canyon. But I hope that 
Wiggli and Wiggi-eye—the stalwart Havasu- 
pai Prince and Princess turned to stone—will 
stand firm at the entrance to this peaceful, 
happy oasis for generations to come.® 


Breaking trail and testing slopes is an enviable early-morning program for these two ski instructors. 
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By Vassilka Petrova 


Nowe BUT IN AMERICA could a grea 
and wondrous winter resort have devel. 
oped as has Idaho’s Sun Valley. Capitalizing 
with imagination and business acumen or 
the American peoples’ growing interest in 
winter sports, and realizing that for then 
(as for no other people I know of) distance: 
do not exist except to be surmounted, the 
Union Pacific Railroad has made an inter: 
nationally famous resort out of an area practi 
cally unknown in that connection fifteen years 
ago, despite its ideal qualifications. 

More spectacular than any winter resor 
in the country, and more democratically 
accessible to all income groups on a price 
basis, Sun Valley boasts climatic suitability 
to winter sports and magnificent mountair 
scenery, enhanced by a curiosity of nature ir 


its hot springs, which make an after-skiing 


dip in swimming pools fed with naturally 
heated spring water a fantastic commonplace 
of daily existence. Because its winter sun i: 
particularly warm, the new visitor is ofter 
startled to behold behind glass-enclosed solar 
iums that shut out the wind and chill reflectec 
from the snow, bathing-suited figures taking 
a sun bath in the midst of winter. fess 
Realizing that many not already able te 
ski would want to visit this winter vacatior 
paradise, the powers-that-be started the Sur 
Valley Ski School, with the famous Austriar 
ski champion Otto Lang as executive director 
and made the lesson-fees enticingly reason 
able. a 
Group lessons cost $3.50 for a half day 
and fees are proportionately lower for the 
full day. Private lessons are $8.50 an hour 
$3.00 for each additional person using the 
same instructor. Again, accommodating t 
the novice, all ski equipment may be rentec 
by those just beginning to try their wings. 
The figure of speech is justified, for | 
know nothing more like flying than a lons 
run down a clear hill, and jumpers mus 
surely realize this sensation to its fullest 
Electric chair lifts covering open and wood 
ed slopes take the drudgery out of the sport 
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harges, including transportation to and 
m the lift, start at $4.00 a day, with 
table reductions by the week, month or 
son. Moderate admission charges to na- 
-ice rinks and skates available for rental 
ke ice-skating the second most popular 
wt at Sun Valley. The more passive visitor, 
guiled by winter, but not moved by it to 
on, may hire dog sleds at reasonable 
s which include the driver’s fee. 

‘he same kind of thinking which provides 
pathetically priced ski instruction has 
Sun Valley to inaugurate special “learn 
ski” weeks during January, March and 
rly April. Special all expense weekly rates 
er accommodations at the Chalet, meals 
the Skiers’ Cafe, ski lessons and the ski- 
The rate is $75.00 a week. 

he Chalet points up the typically Ameri- 
n desire to make this resort available to 
who want to come, rather than keeping 
- on an exclusive, expensive basis. For the 
thalet consists of rooms, with and without 
mning water, shared by a number of people 
‘rates from $2.00 per bed per day to $2.50. 
ycationists may also choose between the 
urious Sun Valley Lodge whose rates run 
om $12.00 a day single for room and bath 
_ $40.00 a day single for luxurious suites of 
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rlor, bedroom, bath and sun-deck, and the 
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connecting rooms) and go up to $10.00 for 
a room with its own bath. In addition “The 
Cottage” accommodates 40 people in 20 
rooms with shared bath, at $8.00 a day. All 
single accommodations may be shared with 
another person for an additional $4.00 a day. 

But don’t get the idea that Sun Valley is 
only for those who enjoy ice and snow sports. 
Skeet, trap, pistol and rifle shooting grounds 
offer opportunity to the expert marksman, 
and for those not-so-expert instruction and 
equipment can be had. 

And aside from all these activities in the 
clear sparkling air of the Idaho country, 
there is dancing at the Inn and the Lodge in 
the evenings, movies are shown at a charm- 
ing theatre known locally as “The Opera 
House” and there are also bowling alleys and 
pool tables. 

If, like myself, you are not yet the best 
skier in the world and take an awkward 
spill, you'll be grateful for the Physio-Ther- 
apy Department whose expert masseuses and 
masseurs are, with modern therapeutic 
equipment, able to take the kinks out of your 
muscles and put you back into comfortable 
enough condition to try your luck again. 

All the hotels operate on the European plan 
and you may take your choice of dining either 
at the Lodge, the Inn or the Skiers’ Cafe 
among others, with a comfortable range of 
prices from which to choose. There is a de- 
lightful ski-hunt on nearby Dollar Mountain 


where skiers can get food and beverages dur- 
ing the day’s activities, and the Round House 
on Baldy Mountain offers the same sort of 
thing. Trail Creek Cabin, a little over two 
miles from Sun Valley and reached by bob- 
sled, offers dancing refreshments and enter- 
tainment. 

I have at one time or another visited most 
of the great ski resorts of the world. None is 
more luxurious and nowhere is there the 
same air of congenial enjoyment that I found 
at Sun Valley. In Europe the accent is apt to 
be on the social side of things. At Sun Valley 
there is a feeling of great community of in- 
terest among all types of guests in one thing 
only—winter sports and the zest they furnish. 
Words can’t do justice to its exhilarating 
beauty, nor for that matter can pictures. Col- 
ored pictures come closest to it, but even fail 
to capture the brilliant quality of the sun- 
shine and the vibrant hues of evergreens, the 
blue sky, the purple shadows in the snow and 
the multi-colored gaiety of the visitors’ cos- 
tumes. I know, for I was lured there by some 
excellent color movies taken by friends of 
mine, but I realized when I was actually on 
the scene that they were a pallid second best 
for the experience of seeing it myself. 

It is particularly wonderful, I often think, 
that in addition to the experience I can also 
have the memory of it. A colorful memory, 
I might add, which I intend to renew as soon 
as I detect any signs of fading details.® 
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A century ago, Mayor Bryan Mullanphy of St. Louis began aiding the 
stranded, and today’s traveler— whether lost, weary,. confused or 
just in need of friendly assistance — benefits from his munificent 


trust fund which started the warm, ever-expanding flame of 


THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS 


It's a long step down from the 

train for two small passengers. They 

have been met by pre-arrangement to make 
sure that their arrival was safe, 

their journey not unnecessarily confusing. 
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By Fred Hift 


yi “ele THE TRAIN speeding through Pe 

sylvania a man was desperately ill. Th 
conductor, knowing that a-doctor would b 
required at the next stop, wrapped a messag\ 
around the,top of a sugar bowl and tossed i) 
to the station master in a small town as thr 
train raced through. 

It read simply; “Sick man aboard. Notify 
Travelers Aid.” As they pulled into their nex 
stop, an ambulance was waiting. 

This is just one instance and one phil 
of the important work that is every-day rou 
tine to the 1,400 men and women, professiona 
social workers and volunteers, whose time anc 
efforts are dedicated to help the poor and the 
helpless, the confused and the young anc 
those lost on the many conveniences of mod 
ern travel. These friends-in-need are part 0 
one of the great social agencies that has b 
come a familiar by-word to every traveler— 


the National Travelers Aid Association. 


Traveling these modern days is not al 
fun and it’s easy to get lost and mixed up in 
a country as big as this. Even experience: 
travelers encounter situations and unexpectec 
difficulties that can best be handled by some 
one who knows all the pitfalls. 

In our mechanized age, the individual hu 
man factor is too often overlooked. Partl; 
to rectify this, and partly in recognition o 
the tremendous need for sympathetic ane 
understanding guidance required by mani 
who are away from home, the National Tra\ 
elers Aid has been growing and developin; 
to increasingly effective measure for the pas 
100 years. 
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ravelers Aid Societies today function in 
1 cities throughout the U. S. They are set 
‘mp as individual units, each with its own 
| oard of directors and personnel, but all 
ell coordinated nationally. Their activities 
ge far and wide into the field of human 
) need wherever it touches on the movement 
of individuals. Its files bulge with case his- 
Siories brought to a successful and often happy 
conclusion, with no compensation other than 
je fervent gratitude from those to whom 
aid has been extended. 
| Travelers Aid workers are on hand, clearly 
‘identified by a red, white and blue pin or 
arm band, 24 hours a day at the major rail 
and bus terminals. Their desks, with the easily 
we we blue-and-white TAS lamps always 
it, are the focal point of much activity. 
§ An old lady wants directions; a sailor has 
lost his wallet and papers; a mother would 
ke to park her youngster at the desk while 
‘she buys a ticket; a woman arrives with a 
single $1,000 bill which no one is willing to 
‘change; a displaced persons family must be 
( lirected to a temporary shelter; an elderly 
: uple wants to know where they can make 
train connections, and parents separated from 
‘their off-spring appeal with frantic anxiety 
| to Society workers to search for the child. 
, In all these cases a friendly, well-trained 
TAS worker goes into action and calmly 
makes the necessary arrangements, calls and 
‘decisions. While on-the-spot service in trans- 
‘portation centers represents an important part 


ye 


‘of TAS activity, its scope extends much 
further. 
: & mother in Oklahoma City wants to oad 


a 


“Ou allez-vous, Madame?" When, like 


elp you, you might have found the port 
ittle formidable. 


he woman at left, you have just disembarked 
om another country, perhaps without English to 


This traveler gets a bright look 
of reassurance from a volunteer. Her 
transfer to another train or bus will 
be made quickly and comfortably. 


her two children to visit their grandmother 
in New York but is afraid of letting them 
travel alone. All she has to do is turn to the 
TAS for aid and the Society goes into action. 
The conductor is asked to look after the TAS 
charges and, at the point of arrival, another 
worker is on hand to pick up the young trav- 
elers in case no one has come to call for them. 

Then too, there is the frequent, and often 
tragic, case of the run-away. Not long ago, 
a TAS worker sitting behind her desk in New 
York’s huge Pennsylvania station noticed a 
little boy of about 12 sitting wonderingly and 
overawed on his shabby little suitcase amid 
the hubub of the terminal. When asked wheth- 
er he needed any help, the youngster defiantly 
drew himself erect and replied that he wanted 
to buy a ticket but had only two dollars. 

The TAS representative, trained to estab- 
lish confidence in her charges, soon found out 
that the boy had run away from home. Several 
long distance calls later, the youngster’s par- 
ents had been contacted and, with the Society 
advancing the money, the young adventurer 
was dispatched back home. 

Within the past few years, a new and press- 
ing problem has faced the Travelers Aid—the 
influx of displaced persons. Unfamiliar with 
the language and native customs, they are in 
sore need of assistance while traveling. To 
cope with this situation, the TAS has estab- 
lished special offices at all major sea-ports. 
They are staffed with trained personnel cap- 
able of handling several languages. 

Because it is in touch with social agencies 
in 31 foreign countries, the National Trav- 
elers Aid also can be of great help to the son 


who wants it to call for his aged mother in 
Rome following a flight from New York, or 
the French couple who asks that their children 
be picked up at the airport following the long 
trip from Paris. There are Travelers Aid 
Societies in England, Australia and Canada. 
Elsewhere, TAS has “cooperating representa- 
tives,” social service groups similarly con- 
cerned with helping travelers in need. 

Although it has reached true prominence 
only within the last three decades, TAS actu- 
ally came into being some 100 years ago, in 
the days of the big gold rush and the surging 
movement to the west. 

People then traveled in wagons, carrying 
their families and belongings with them. 
Many made the trip as far as the Mississippi 
River to St. Louis—the last city on the road 
west—where they ran into trouble. Often the 
wagons broke down or equipment was lost. 
Or a member of the family was ill and. in a 
city without friends. 

The mayor of St. Louis helped many of 
these unfortunate people. When he died, he 
set aside a fund of his own money to extend 
aid to those travelers. That fund is still in 
existence and from it, as well as out of the 
many Community Chests across the country, 
the Society derives its financial sustenance. 

The story of the National Travelers Aid is 
written in the hearts of thousands of people 
who recognize gratefully the selfless and de- 
voted service being offered without regard to 
race, color or creed. As an encouraging ex- 
ample of man’s concern for his fellow men, 
the Travelers Aid stands out prominently 
among the institutions of its kind.® 


VvIATION 
\CE - ADVICE - PROTECTION 


“ELER'S AID 
ICE TO ALL TRAVELERS 


REN - YOUNG GIRLS - THE IGRANTS 
ELERS ILL OR INJURED ote HELP 


The G. |. wants to know 

something. Reactivation of armed forces 
means expanding all sorts of services 

for military personnel. 
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HE MEDIEVAL ABBEY, Mont Saint Michel, 

is one of the great treasures of Europe. 
Unfortunately, it is missed by many travelers 
who follow a beaten path, for it lies five hours 
or so by train to the west of the popular Lon- 
don-to-Paris routes. 

The “holy boulder” upon which the abbey 
stands is a shoulder of rock 240 feet high, 
thrusting itself out of the sea about a half-mile 
off the coast of Normandy. Until comparative- 
ly recent times the islet was accessible only 
at low tide and this isolation made it attractive 
to holy men as a retreat in the dim early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. It now bears a- 
loft a hive of structures that is a wonder of 
beauty and a marvel of medieval construction. 
The “Jewel of Normandy” towers 498 feet 
into the blue and is topped by the figure of 
the Archangel Michael, the saint of high 
places and the particular guardian of this 
sea-girt shrine. 

Since 1879, travelers have crossed the 
channel by causeway but tales are told of 
many lives lost in quicksands during the long 
centuries when king and priest and peasant 
made the treacherous passage on foot or on 
horseback. The Rock is encircled by ram- 
parts which tell of the tides of war that have 
surged about the stronghold from time to time. 
Behind the ramparts, you now find small 
hotels and shops. Above and beyond, sheer 
walls of granite rise 100 feet to support the 
church and the monastry that ministered to 
it. Mont Saint Michel is a book of history 
covering the Middle Ages and the turbulent 
times that followed. 

History cannot be ignored in this place. 
Whether you like it or not, there you are 
back in the Eighth Century. But there must 
be few places where history can be absorbed 

with less pain and effort. 

_ During the early centuries of the Christian 
era, this rocky, desolate, storm-swept isle was 
known as Mont Tumba. Druid priestesses went 
there to perform their rites. Early in the 

_Eighth Century, Aubert, a bishop of the 
Roman Church who lived at Avranches just 
across the narrow strait from the Mount, saw 
possibilities in the site and, in fact, was in- 
structed by the Archangel Michael, he said, 
to build an oratory there. More than 200 
years later, the Benedictine Order took over 
the Rock and began to dream of the abbey, 
which was not actually started until 1020. 
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By Eva Griffith Harrington 


The plans were ambitious almost to the point 
of folly. A church, 230 feet long and built 
solidly of granite, was perched upon the nar- 
row apex of the conical rock as a book might 


be balanced upon your thumb. Eighty-foot : 


walls of granite supported it in all sides and 
behind the walls were placed the pe 
quarters of the monks. 


The whole was completed in 1138 pu 


did not stand. Only a little of this eleventh- 
century work can be seen today—parts of 
the church and a passage beneath that was 
once the refectory. The rebuilding and addi- 
tions are of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Cen- 
turies. There it stands, a rock built upon a 
rock, showing no signs of weakness and so 
unbelievable in form and beauty that it has 
inspired poets and pilgrims down the ages. 


A Fascinating 
Medieval Abbey Has 
Stood Through The 

Centuries As © 


An Inspiration To 


Men of Good Will 


Henry Adams, in his fascinating Mont Saint 
Michel and Chartres, says, “The First Crusade 
was altogether the most interesting event in 
European history. Never has the Western 
world shown anything like the energy and 
unity with which she then flung herself on 
the East and for a moment made the East 
recoil.” There were seven furious crusades 
dedicated to driving the Turk out of Holy 
Land. At the end, the Turks remained in 
possession but the whole face of Europe had 
been changed. 

The Crusaders were recruited from farms 
and forests but, once they had seen Rome 
and Jerusalem, the wealth and power of the 
Church, the shrines and miracle cures, they 
returned to their homes fired with religious 


zeal. As a result, thousands of pilgrims took 
to the road to see these wonders, to be blessed 
and to be cured. It was the ye of faith ane 
the age of pilgrimage. 

To accommodate the crowds, churches, ca- 
thedrals and monasteries of immense size were 


built. Within 100 years, France built 80 


cathedrals and 500 churches of cathedral class. 


Sixteen hundred monastries were built during 
the Eleventh, Twelfth and Thirteenth Centu- 
ries. It was the greatest church-building boom 
in history. Mont Saint Michel was a leading 
part of it. 

You reach the Mount most easily by waved 
ing either south from Cherbourg or west from 
Le Havre. This Normandy is a lovely, peace- 
ful land, resting, it seems, after centuries of 
war and strife. At Pontorson on the mainland, 
opposite the Mount, the visitor takes a bus 
across the causeway and enters the Eighth 
Century by a gateway in the ramparts from 
which a rough, cobbled way leads steeply up 
to the Abbey. Grande Rue is more of a wide 
path than a narrow street and no wheeled 
traffic is seen. Hotels and shops border the 
street for a short distance and the tourist may 
be sheltered comfortably for the night. The 
desk clerk at the hotel will probably speak 
English but your morning tea will be served 
in bowls. 

The hotels cling to the Rock like the nests 
of sea birds, and guest quarters are necessar- 
ily small. Hardy people live on the Mount and 
the cafes along the ramparts are open to 
Atlantic winds. 3 

Arriving in a gusty rain, we stopped for 
the comfort of a pot of tea at one of the open 
cafes and watched a storm sweep the channel 
and the misty farmlands beyond. Later, we 
walked the ramparts in bright weather and 
saw the sun drop through a warm sky into 
the sea. Out upon the tidal sands, fishermen 
with two-wheeled carts were harvesting shell- 
fish for the dinner tables of the Mount. After 
dinner, we walked again along the ramparts 
under a half-moon, the Middle Ages towering 
above us, the complaining sea all around. 

Next morning, we joined a group of tour- 
ists to make the Abbey tour. A French guide 
wanders twice a day through the awesome 
old pile, but unless the visitor understands 
the language he would do well to read Henry 
Adams before coming. It is a stiff climb to 
the Abbey with many traders almost blocking 
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the way in their unbecoming scramble for 
tourist francs, but the noisy commercialism 
cannot deaden the tramp of pilgrim feet that 
have gone that way for 1,000 years. 

The Abbey is built on three levels. At the 
top, high above the sea, are the church, the 
dormitories and the cloisters. There is also 
a cozy little library or charter-house, thirteen 
feet square, with a large fireplace. Below are 
a splendid reception hall, the refectory and 
guest quarters. On the lowest level, but still 
200 feet above the landing where all supplies 
were unloaded, are the kitchens and offices. 
The whole structure crowns and encases the 
Rock and, considering the building methods 
of the time, seems as much a miracle as an 
achievement. 

The traveler wandering through the great 
empty halls into the silent church and out 
under the sky among the cloisters sees no 
sign of living nor of worship but only stone. 
Granite. Floors, walls, roof—granite. Only 
in the imagination do you see the richness of 
tapestry that covered the walls in the old days, 
the paintings and furnishings, the magnifi- 
cence of the high altar with its ecclesiastical 
trappings. Lingering there, you can almost 
hear the chanting of monks and the responses 
of the pilgrims—kings, archbishops, peasants, 
merchants, soldiers. The refectory, one of the 
finest halls in Europe, could seat 200 persons 
at dinner and the highest dignitaries were 
entertained there, for Mont Saint Michel was 
a famous shrine and its abbot’a man of 
influence and power. This refectory, with fires 
roaring in the two enormous fireplaces side- 
by-side at one end of the apartment, the fat 
Norman cattle roasting in the kitchens below, 
the minstrel, or jongleur, entertaining with 
chanson and roman, presented a scene of good 
living scarcely consistent with monastic prac- 
tices, but sacred and secular affairs were 
curiously mixed in the early days. Saint Mi- 
chael, high on his, pinnacle above the Abbey, 
took it all in his stride and spread his wings 
above saint and sinner alike. 

Weight, size and durability are impressed 
upon the mind at every turn until you come to 
the cloisters. It is a surprise and a delight to 
find a light touch here. This was the recrea- 
tional retreat of the monks and they poured 
their devotion and skill into beautifying it. 
The sunny, open court on the topmost level 
of construction is surrounded by a roofed 
promenade whose exquisite carvings have 
made the cloisters famous as the most beauti- 
ful in Europe. Bordering the promenade and 
supporting the narrow roof is a double row 
of slender, graceful columns highly polished 
and topped by amazing designs of delicate 
vines, fruits and flowers done with ‘infinite 
pains in granite. On one side, the court is 
open to a wide, high view of the channel 
below and the rolling land of Normandy and 
Brittany beyond. Here the monks relaxed from 
their toil and prayers, well protected from the 
evils of the world. 
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Le Grand Rue 
From the ramparts, you can view 
the jutting house tops clustered 
over the only street leading to Abbey. 


Carved Cloisters 
A colonnade, above, and the 

Salle des Chevaliers, below, are both 
hand-carved in magnificent detail. 


Rocky Stairway 

Granite steps. lead to Abbey of 
Mont St. Michel, have been trod 
by feet of countless pilgrims. 


height of 45 to 50 feet. There are side trips 


see eee 

A visitor who is unhurried may find uniqui 
entertainment at Mont Saint Michel. You 
may walk around the islet at low tide, or us 
a boat when the tide is right and get new 
impressions and new angles for the camer 
or the canvas. Watchers thrill to the tides tha 
come racing in faster than a horse can gallop 
it is said, and pile up about the Rock to ¢ 


to be made across the channel into pictur. 
esque Brittany and historic Normandy with 
a return to good beds, good food and medi. 
evalism on the Mount. 

In a library at Avranches across the strait, 
the records of the Abbey may be examined— 
wonderful old manuscripts written and decor- 
ated by the monks. Northeast of Avranches 
lies the fertile, coastal land invaded and 
settled by Norsemen from whom came. the 
names Norman and Normandy. The Vikings 
left their mark in the blonde coloring that 
runs through the population and in their sea. 
faring occupations. But Normandy might well 
be called-William the Conqueror’s Land so 
intimately was he connected with every foo! 
of it. 

William was the reigning duke in Normandy 
when the first Abbey on the Mount was being 
built. In fact, his grandfather, with the Abbo' 
Hildebert, planned the structure. 

At the time of William’s successful invasior 
of England in 1066, the abbot of Mont Sain 
Michel sent six ships to the invasion fleet, fo: 
the monastery had become rich and powerful 
The Pope himself blessed the enterprise. 

William wrested England from the Saxons 
had himself crowned at Westminster Abbey 
and reigned on both sides of the Englisl 
Channel for 21 years. The story of his exploit 
was stitched into 230 feet of tapestry by hi 
queen, and this eleventh-century decoratio: 
is on exhibition at Bayeux today. Both Wil 
liam and his queen were buried at Caen no 
‘far away, in separate and splendid churches 
Bayeux and Caen are an easy side-trip distance 
from Mont Saint Michel. 

We left the Mount at two o’clock in th 
afternoon, looking back and saying, “We sha 
never see it again.” But we did. By missin 
the Paris train we were pleasantly oblige 
to spend several hours at Avranches in fu 
view of the Mount but at some distance. W 
walked a country road between orchard 
scented by the ripeness of apples on th 
ground and in cider presses. 

There, at Avranches, was peace. Sloy 
heavy horses in tandem drawing two-wheele 
carts; placid cows tethered to stakes in th 
ground; wooden shoes on doorsteps; wome 
washing clothes in a brook; children skippin 
rope in a field under the care of a laughin 
young nun in light blue habit and spreading 
snowy coif. And to the west, enveloped in th 
brightness of the late afternoon sun and ridin 
on a shining sea, the mystical, fairy-boo 
islet, all turrets and spires reaching for th 
sky. 

In whatever season, in storm or sun ¢ 
under the moon, it is a privilege to see an 
know that enduring monument to man’s faith 


Mont St. Michel, the Jewel of Normandy.‘ 
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HERE IS A SCHOOL of thought which holds 
i that sporting goods manufacturers and 
7 promotion-minded sportswear people have 
| been responsible for the inclusion of winter 
sports, and skiing in particular, into the 
| American way of life. Certainly they gave it 
"an impetus, but the fact is there was 
_ considerable interest in winter sports in 
_ America even before that. 
_ Wherever schools and colleges were situ- 
"ated so as to enjoy snowy winters and appro- 
priate terrain, young Americans had amused 
themselves with slaloms and Christianas, long 
| before those terms began to have any mean- 
ing for the general, city-minded groups. But 
skiing really began to impinge on public 
‘awareness in the U. S. when the wealthy 
who had learned the sport on the slopes of 
_ St. Moritz or other continental winter resorts 
_ began to be lured by the presence near New 
- York of Lake Placid. High society circles 
* soon lent an air of glamour to that whole 
area as a fabled winter playground. 
Side by side with this was an immense 
effort to popularize skiing by manufacturers. 
__A wealth of “how to do” books on the sub- 
_ ject appeared, and designers created special 
_ clothing for its participants. Skiing received 
_ the full-scale “treatment” much as a new 
f motion picture star or musical prodigy. 
- Having loved Lake Placid for many years 
. because of its magnificent scenery and brac- 
_ ing air winter or summer, I’ve vacationed 
' there often and been in a position to watch 
: this popularization of the sport, and to re- 
q 
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- joice in it. The glamour of social position 
and wealth once characteristic of the resort 
has been diluted by this trend, and today 
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there is an additional glamour of youth, 
health and fitness stemming from the hun- 
dreds of new young people who repair there 
to pit their sense of balance and love of 
speed against snow and the hazards of 
natural wooded trails. Practically no empha- 
sis is made on glamorous clothes or jewels, 
and a comfortable air of cameraderie is 
struck by the crowds of young people sensi- 
bly and appropriately clothed walking the 
streets or gathering in restaurants to relieve 
the day’s achievements. 

Skiing starts early in the morning, so such 
night life as there is (dancing at two of the 
hotels and a few small night-clubs) usually 
comes to an early conclusion. 

Numerous hotels, including the very ex- 
clusive Lake Placid Club, the Little Lake Inn, 
Lake Inn, Lakeside Inn, Grandview Inn and 
others, provide excellent accommodations 
around $12.00 a day, American plan. Board- 
ing house- and tourists homes have lower 
rates. 


Equipment may be rented by those who 
have not brought their own, and instruction 
is available on many of the slopes. Ski tows 
conserve time and energy once lost in labori- 
ous climbs back up the hills down which you 
have just triumphantly zipped. First aid sta- 
tions in the event of mishap are strategically 
situated, as are snack-bars for those who 
don’t want to interrupt the day by returning 
to their hotel for lunch. Charges for the ski 
tows are extremely moderate, as are instruc- 
tion charges, ranging from private to group 
lessons. 

A program of events, including toboggan 
races, skating races and iceboat races furnish 
entertainment for the non-participating visi- 
tor lured to Placid by the crisp beauty of its 
winter rather than dn urge for sports. Hotels 
have cozy lounges with roaring fires that 
attract the bridge-minded, and sightseeing 
expeditions that entice the summer visitor 
are equally interesting to winter vacationists. 
For them there is the nearby John Brown 
Farm, home and final resting place of the 
great abolitionist, a trip to Whiteface Moun- 
tain, and the Memorial to service men of the 
first World War, as well as long tramps 
through the wonderful hiking trails made 
even more beautiful with a covering of snow. 


One of the most charming meccas of visit- 
ing sight-seers is the Santa Claus village 
about ten miles out on the road to White 
Face Mountain. Built in the spirit of Walt 
Disney, it is a colorful group of buildings 
in Wilmington where Santa Claus lives per- 
manently at “the North Pole.” Children be- 
lieve implicity in the “Santa Claus” who 
makes his home there, and adults are charmed 
by the whole idea. 

Placid is only an overnight trip from New 
York by railroad, or a long day’s bus ride. 
Skiers with their own cars can be assured 
that highways leading to it are kept snowfree 
by the State Highway Commission. Colonial 
Airlines has one flight daily to and from 
Lake Saranac, and the sixteen miles from 


_the airport to Lake Placid can be covered 


by limousines which meet the flight. 

It is sometimes the fashion to deplore the 
“invasion” of people in areas _ previously 
sacred to a few members of the initiate. But 
even those who habitually take such a point 
of view would be hard put to find fault with 
the effect the increased public interest in 
Lake Placid has had on its population, per- 
manent or transient. 

It has become the year-round retreat of 
such famous personalities as conductor 
Artur Rodzinski, whose home, built in the 
style of the Polish peasant cottage of his 
native land, is one of the local Jand-marks. 

The presence of ever-growing numbers of 
sports-minded visitors creates a happy spirit, 
a gala air and adds, rather than detracts, 
from the feeling of a healthy, zestful life 
which has always been characteristic of Lake 


Placid.® 
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to this fabled land. 


Lake A slo | 


| One of the pluest of mountain lakes shimmer- 
| ing in a pine-forested valley a mile high in 
‘the San Bernardino Range. It’s only a little 
"over two hours’ drive from Hollywood for 
| summer swimming, yachting, hiking. In win- 
ter, snow sports are only an hour’s drive from 
the warm, sunny orange groves in the valley 
below. 


| Laguna Beach 


De eee artists’ colony built on the sea 
‘cliffs and hillside sloping up from rocky 
points and swimming cove. Painters, sculp- 
" tors and workers in copperyand brass exhibit 
their wares in municipal art gallery and shops 


By 


5 in town. 


Pt. Island 


Five times the size of Bermuda, and a two- 
hour boat ride from Wilmington. Avalon is 
‘center of resort and Aarts activities with 
“streets laid out for leisurely strolling, free 
from traffic worries. Crescent Avenue, main 
a street, follows curve of bay and beach. Grassy 
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Jraval Jhrough . 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


NW OTHER AREA in the U. S. has had such a compelling 
impact upon the American travel scene as Southern 
California. The New Yorker who passed through for a 
casual look- “See, the Iowan out for a cousinly visit, even the 
Floridian eyeing his rival region—all have surrendered to 
the astounding lure of this sunny, sprawling sector. 


Literally thousands of visitors have turned into residents. — 
And the area, often slandered, criticized and castigated, has 
grown since the war like a prairie fire in summer. 


At the request of Travet, the All-Year Club of Southern 
California has carefully selected the spots that should be 
- tagged a tourist must in this sight-filled territory. The Orange 
Empire, Imperial Valley, Newport Harbor, Coronado, Santa 
Barbara and Long Beach, while not pictured, are also among 
the prime places any visitor should include in his- journey 


Praised or pummeled, Southern California remains a fore- 
most attraction twelve months of the year. 
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squares, fountains, strolling troubadours, 
fun-seeking visitors lend happy atmosphere 
to this excellent isle for one-day or weekend 
outings. 


San 1) iego 


The “City Built Around a Park,” which is 
Balboa Park, 1,400 acres of green sub-tropical 
landscaping, with unique open-air cageless 
zoo. San Diego Bay, famed “Harbor of the 
Sun,” and nearby border country with Ti- 
ajuana and Ensenada in Old Mexico. 


TH iisccon 


Movie, radio and rising television capital of 
America. Visitors look for—and generally 
see—movie stars at studio gates and on 
streets, in radio shows at national network 
studios. A Hollywood landmark is foyer of 
Grauman’s Chinese Theatre on Hollywood 
Boulevard with signatures and footprints of 
stars imbedded in cement. Hotels, restaurants 
and nightclubs abound, from tawdry to ex- 
pensive, in every category of shape and 
decor. A short drive up into Hollywood Hills 
gives a spectacular panorama of movietown 
and Los Angeles to the south. 


is: Angeles 


Fourth largest city in the nation, and rapidly 
becoming a metropolis of new wonders. Great 
new super-shopping districts with many sky- 
scrapers built mainly of glass for this sunny 
climate; banks landscaped with palm and 
banana trees; stores designed both front 
and back for the area’s highly motorized 
populace. Jaunty, jubilant, aggressive and | 
fast-growing. Freeway system putting six-lane 
turnpikes into heart of city for quicker travel 
through vast area. 


Santa Mo 


On wide Santa Monica Bay, its broad beaches 
are a nearby seashore playground for metro- 
politan area of Los Angeles. Famous Pali- 
sades Park, landscaped with palms and other 
sub-tropical growths, on high seaside cliff, 
overlooks “movie row” of Hollywood person- 
alities’ beach homes. 


Palomar |e 


Housing 200-inch, world’s biggest astronomi- 
cal telescope which tourists may view from 
glass observation gallery. Reached from towns 
of Oceanside, Vista and Escondido in north- 
ern San Diego County. Indian village and 
mission of Pala and avocado country also 
sights of the Palomar district. 


The Pisisade 


Southernmost “live” glacier in the United 
States. Shining white ice mass, two miles 
long by a mile wide, a tourist curiosity in 
the Inyo-Mono sportsmen’s paradise of 2,000 
lakes and streams along Eastern face of 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. 


Palm \\ prings 


Oasis village of pastel-walled villas built on 
slopes of 10,000-foot Mt. San Jacinto, in Coa- 
chella Valley desert of balmy winter sun 
suit weather and date palm gardens. Winter 
playground ‘ of Hollywood stars.-Has 454 
swimming pools—most per capita in Amer- 
ica. 


W ondertand of Rocks 


In Joshua Tree National Monument, near 
oasis resort of Twenty Nine Palms. A Wizard 
of Oz land of fantastic rock formations; 
shaped like huge skulls, loaves of bread with 
slices cut, kneaded dough. And no trees but 
the weird Joshua which isn’t a tree but a 
giant lily. with thick fuzzy green arms jointed 
like a stovepipe. 
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HE CHARMING TROPICAL, little city you 

have arrived in is Leopoldville, stretch- 
ing along twenty miles of the Congo River, 
the capital of the Belgian Congo, with 7,000 
white people and 35,000 natives. The villages 
where you may study the life of the native 
in his own surroundings are separate from 
the European population. 

Belgian, English, Dutch and American firms 
keep Leopoldville an important industrial 
center of the Congo. Well-paved shady streets, 
even in the business district, add to the charm 
of the city. Eating is a very pleasant ritual, 
excellent food and long leisurely meals are 
enjoyed out on the open verandas under the 
palms. A variety of shops, beauty salons and 
patisseries add to the pleasure. In the center 
of the shopping area is a museum of African 
art which helps you understand the back- 
ground and life of these people whose orig- 
inal home was the jungle. 

The Europeans who make Leopoldville 
their home enjoy a pleasant social life amid 
a gracious and friendly atmosphere. 

For an interesting morning have a pousse 
pousse boy take you to the colorful market 
which is a daily affair and the hub of the 
native life. You will want to bargain with 
the Senegal merchants, watch the women dish- 
ing out francs of peanuts and manioc flour 
to their customers. Visit the old, women at 
the fish market and see the simplicity over 
all of the African’s life. 

Standing on the banks of the Congo in 
Leopoldville you see, directly across the river, 
the sleepy little city of Brazzaville, French 
Equatorial Africa, with the Crystal mountains 
in the background. Vedettes carry passengers 
between the two towns each hour until sunset. 
Be sure that you plan your time well or you 
may be waiting to take the morning ferry 
back, as night on the Congo is far too danger- 
ous for small craft. 

Here at the dock in Brazzaville the pousse 
pousse boys await the arrival of the vedette 


Chief of Wagenias wears 
leopard teeth to show his bravery. 
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under the towering kapok tree, and hurry 
down to carry you on your shopping tour 
to the little French shops for your favorite 
perfumes, laces or perhaps a tour of the town. 

To see the real Africa, however take a trip 
down the famous Congo, second greatest river 
in the world. Down this river Stanley and 
his men met the hardships and dangers of 
travel to open up Africa and its many re- 
sources to the white man. Now, river steamers 
ply these waters with passengers and cargo. 

Over its 3,000-mile course through the Afri- 
can , jungle to the sea the river is broken in 
many places by rapids and cataracts. Ocean 
liners bring their cargo to Matadi where the 
200 miles of riyer to Leopoldville are broken 
by rapids. However, in Leopoldville, at Stan- 
ley Pool, navigation is again resumed and 
possible at all seasons of the year down the 
980 miles to Stanleyville. 

On these crocodile-infested waters plies an 
old Mississippi river boat. It was bought by 
the Belgian government from the U. S, in 
1927 and christened the Kigoma. The Kigoma 
has been used over the years on schedule from 
Leopoldville to Stanleyville where the river 
navigation again ceases due to cataracts of 
Stanley Falls. 

Docked in Leopoldville, the ship is the cen- 
ter of great activity as departure time ap- 
proaches. Passage is purchased by the Euro- 
pean for 2,688 francs per person. Native 
boys hurry to and fro carrying luggage made 


By Mildred Clouse 


up mostly of the ever present metal trunk 
which seems to be a part of everyone's lug 
gage. The trunks withstand the humidity o: 
the jungle better than good leather ones, a: 


well as the handling by the native boys, whe 


are known for carrying everything beautifully 
up side down. 

Natives making a trip up river file on boare 
to the lower deck. Women have babes on theit 
backs and a trunk on their heads. Some carry} 
big rolls of bedding, their cooking utenslis 
and whatever they require for the journey or 
the river. The Senegalese are easily distin 
guished in their bright long robes. They are 
usually merchants going up river to buy i ivory 
and other work of the bush and river native 

The lower deck is like a bee hive as they 
all set up their bunks and corners for the 
journey, while on the upper decks the white 
passengers with their ever present helmets 
are passing the time of day and getting situ 
ated in their staterooms. 

The sound of drums announces the depart 
ure of the boat as the big paddle wheels churr 
out into the open river, leaving the busy por 
of Leopoldville. Boys sit on either side of the 
boat with long poles measuring the depth 
of the river every few minutes, for in some 
places it is very shallow. 

Native villages of thatched huts set in the 
palms along the shore are often wood stop: 
for the many river boats. River traffic is heavy 
Boats loaded with bananas, wood, palm oil 
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(ubber and the many resources of the Congo 
ire headed for Leopoldville where they are 
jased in the ‘mills or shipped to the ocean 
liners at Matadi and thence to the markets 
Hof the world. 

Along the river, scenery changes from 
mountainous beauty to marshy and _ flatter 
shores, then into narrow channels where the 
jungle on either side seems parted where a 
narrow animal path leads to the river’s edge. 
Stately tropical trees loom 75 to 150 feet in 
|the air, and with their heavy undergrowth of 
\bushes, vines and lianas they make a striking 
scenic picture of strange solitary jungle beauty 
jall their own. Here and there the jungle is 
\broken by plantations, industry and modern- 
looking docks, proof of the civilization that 
|is responsible for the progress in Africa. 

Four o'clock bell calls the white passengers 
fo tea in the main dining room. Victrola 
music in English and French make it a pleas- 
ant time as the boat glides along past the 
villages of thatched huts with the natives run- 
ning out to wave. This time of day is also a 

j\reminder to the cabin boy to make up your 


bed net, tucking it in well against the malaria- 
infested mosquitoes, the tsetse fly and other 
uncomfortable insects of the river and jungle. 
Bed nets become such a part of sleeping in 
Africa that when you return to a climate 
where they are not used, you feel as if you 
had forgotten your pajamas. 

By late afternoon the natives on the lower 
deck are fairly well set up. The sound of 
pestles fills the air as the manioc root, from 
which the native makes his bread, is pounded 
in wooden mortars for their evening meal. 
No reaching up on the shelf for a package of 
Swans Down mix for them. 

Along the outer edge of the deck the wives 
sit down before small fires watching their 
pots of steaming food, every now and then 
lifting the lid to add more palm oil which 
flavors most of their cooking. Many sleep in 
bunks which are draped with the colorful 
penges, robes of the women, while others 
lounge on reed mats and some on beds about 
two inches from the deck. Now and then a 
native doing some ironing waves a cumber- 
some charcoal iron to control its heat. 


Native boys at their drums announce the 
docking of the boat at a wood stop for the 
‘night. Other boys dive into the infested 
waters with ropes to secure the boat to a big 
palm. A great hustle arises from the native 
quarters as the gang plank is lowered and the 
native passengers file ashore to buy, trade 
and talk with the villagers. It is a big event 
to the native living in these river villages and 
an equally big event in the lives of the natives 
who are traveling, some of them having never 
left their own homes before. 

A spotlight is turned on the huge stacks 
of wood which are prepared for the steamers. 
The wood boys start their work with heavy 
burlap sacks over head and shoulder and 
steadily come to and fro until the huge pile 
of wood is loaded onto the ship. 

Pirogues, a canoe-type boat hewn from one 
log, which are the natives’ favorite transporta- 
tion, pull into the shore for the night. Some 
have little fires in the bottoms of the boats 
cooking their evening meal. Part of the 
pirogue is covered with a thatched roof, but 
some prefer their blankets and the stars, 


Drums have announced the arrival of the Kigoma and natives rush down to the water's edge for the big event. 
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To persistent rhythm of ratiles, warriors describe in dance the hunter’s 
encounter with the jungle beast, his eternal enemy and source of sustenance. 


MN 

curling up at the end of their pirogue to 
sleep. Dozens of the native children come 
into the spotlight singing and dancing, coaxing 
for coins or chocolate. 

Music from the drums and dancing a few 
yards in from shore aroused our curosity. 
We found them to be all men dancing and 
singing, keeping time to the tom-toms. Two in 
the center were enacting the part of the wild 
beast and the hunter, a story of their every- 
day life. 

Back on the boat in your cabin the full 
moon rises above the palms and over the 
water. Lapping of the water against the boat 

“lulls you into a dreamy mood when you be- 
come conscious of the melody of an African 
uight. The drums are like heart beats, gradu- 
ally becoming louder. Clear voices of the 
natives rise in song, a soft slow tempo, 
voices blending, then into a rising tempo of 
almost frenzied -excitement. Like the inde- 
scribable light of the tropics so seems the 
music. This is the real Africa, the bush. 
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You are barely conscious of the boat’s de- 
parture at dawn. The river is beautiful then 
if you can awaken enough to peer out of 
your cabin window. There is a strange lone- 
someness about the wind-swept deck wet with 
the dew that gives a feeling of time really 
having lost all importance. The aroma of 
breakfast cooking fills the air at 7:30 and 
with anticipation of the 8 A.M. breakfast 
bell you greet another day. 

Every day and every river stop holds some- 
thing new and of interest. There is time to 
wander in the river villages while the wood 
is being loaded. Natives sitting in their clean- 
swept yards before their thatched huts dry- 
ing their previous night’s catch over open 
fires are friendly and curious. Those black, 
dried fish are perfume to the natives’ nostrils. 

Coming down the path, a mother in a 
bright gay penge is practically dragging her 
nee -year-old son, clad comfortably in his 
birthday suit. She pulls him into the river 
and proceeds to splash him thoroughly, the 


brisk massage of her hands taking the pace 
of soap. ; 

The villagers are always happy to make a 
sale to the European. Huge pineapples sell 
for five francs, 24 oranges for four francs.) 
However, such prices do not prevail with the 
ivory carvings of the native. Ivory tusks are 
expensive and the native spends much time 
in carving them. Some of the finest ivory in 
the Congo is found at the little river stop 
of Boloboa where the natives gather at the 
river’s edge, where the steamers dock, to sell 
their carvings to the tourist. The native as 
a rule likes bargaining rather than outright 
buying. 

The atmosphere of excitement and antici- 
pation could be relayed no better than 
through the sound of tom-toms as the boat 
approaches a stop, both on board and on 
shore. In the busier ports, other river boats 
are docked loading palm oil or other region 
outputs. 


Approaching Stanleyville, the end of the 
river boat trip, navigation again ceases on 
the great river. Here lorries and cars which 
had come on the steamer are made ready for 
inland traveling. Additional boys will be 
found here who speak Kiswahli, the tongue 
that is spoken from here north and east in 
the Congo. Leopoldville boys speak Lingala. 


Stanleyville, picturesque and colorful, is 
more of a colonial city than Leopoldville. 
The hotels offer good pleasant living. Hotel 
Stanley has individual pavillions for each 
family, arranged in a semi-circle around an 
attractive lawn directly across from the main 
lounge and dining room. Good and reason- 
able food is well served and after-dinner 
coffee is enjoyed on the wide veranda under 
the palms. Three nights a week chairs are 
arranged in the lounge for the latest movie. 

Stanleyville is the home of the Wagenia 
people, great fishermen known for their cun- 
ning and shrewdness. They have erected frame 
structures across all but 100 feet of the 700 
feet of falls, and with traps fastened to the 
frames they catch the majority of fish, mak- 
ing all of the tribes up river buy from them. 
They have strong, healthy bodies and are 
expert swimmers and canoeists. 

The women present a colorful picture as 
they shuffle single file along the roads in 
their beautiful penges with their babies firmly 
tied to their backs. No spring and fall cha- 
peaux for my lady of the jungle, since the 
huge bananas that she buys at the morning 
market are always carried on her head. 


The white man’s problems are not always 
so simple. You must remember that when 
you leave these modern little African cities 
there won’t be a corner drug store to run to 
should you forget something. Bush clothes, 
camping equipment, guns, licenses, permits 
for your boys, and all the many small details 
are made ready before leaving Leopoldville. 


No matter how long you stay, the pulse- 
beat of Africa will throb through your spirit. 
And no other way affords such an exciting 
introduction to its heart and soul like a trip 
by steamboat down the Congo.® 
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trowalkors ! ) 8 cnaites in one! Are roe 


By Harrison Forman . the New c R AN D } SSS ea 


IRE-WALKING, as a religious ceremony, was once practiced wide- 
ly in the Far East. Today, it is rarely seen. The custom is still C A R i B 5B FA N Cris 
lBeried out, however, in Malaya where it is performed in the court- 
yard of a magnificent Hindu temple in the heart of Singapore. The MEXICO e GUATEMALA e soni RICA 
event is closely supervised by temple authorities and regulated by SOUTH AMERICA e THE WEST INDIES 


the Singapore police. Excited spectators often leap to join the ascetic 
runners who have spent days preparing for the ritual. None, how- 
a appear to be injured by the burning coals. 


Sel pbs 


Sailing from New Orleans — JAN. 30 e 38 DAYS 


Crowds gather 
to watch start of 
E, pit as men 
spread faggots to 
form bed of hot 
ashes a foot or 
more in depth. 


e e e 
Vostling: Vera Cruz (for Mexico City), Puerto 


Barrios (for Guatemala City), Port Limon, Costa Rica (for San 
Jose), Cristobal, San Blas, Cartagena, Curacao, Barbados, Fort 
de France, St. Pierre, Antigua, St. Thomas, Ciudad Trujillo, 
Kingston and Montego Bay in Jamaica, Port au Prince, Havana. 


@ An excitingly different Caribbean itinerary! Actually 
“3 cruises in one’ — it offers a unique opportunity to 
visit Mexico, Central America and the Caribbean Islands 
— all on one comprehensive cruise! For your added 
pleasure — extensive, inland trips have been planned as 
part of the basic cruise plan. Only yacht-like Stella Polaris 
offers this rare blend of perfect itinerary and uncrowded 
Flames flare cruising comfort. Limited number of passenger guests. 
Early reservations are suggested. 


as attendants make 
the ashy carpet even. ; Rates from $975 (Including inland shore trips) 
Other workers douse ¥ 
them with water at { 
times because of 
heat’s intensity. 


2 other delightful cruises 
to the WEST INDIES and SOUTH AMERICA 


Jan. 8 @ 21 Days...Rates from $420 
Mar. 9 © 18 Days... Rafes from $360 


Maw 6// SPRING CRUISE EXTRAORDINARY 
“q 


= 2 
69 DAYS @ 36 PORTS 


os 


anatic races 
arefooted across 
uite-hot coals 

earrying his child 
who screamed in 
terror throughout 
he frenzied dash. - 


Including the Greek Islands and the Dalmatian Coast 
Sailing from New Orleans, March 31, 1952 


(terminating in London, June 8) 


@ One of the most comprehensive Mediterranean itineraries ever 
offered! Rates from $1690 (including comprehensive shore pro- 
gram). Reservations now accepted. 


All cruises sail from New Orleans. 
Ask your travel agent for complete information or write to: 


Crurpprr LIne 


Firewalker faints 


at end of torturous -General Passenger Agents 
run, is carried BERGEN STEAMSHIP CO., INC. 


away by friends and 576 Fifth Ave., New York 19 


devout spectators 
who frequently pray 93 
during the srdaal. 


By Richard Kent 


| Ws Royat SaRAcEN’s Head Inn, at Bea- 
| consfield, England, is quite a place— 
especially at Christmastime. I once spent 
Christmas there, warmed with good food and 
Pickwickian holiday cheer. Without its stout 
walls the Christmas winds played chill tunes; 
the Uxbridge, High Wycombe, Oxford Road 
was sheeted with glare ice. The laughter and 
sounds of hustle and bustle, the smells from 
the kitchen when the service door swung 
wide . . . sage and turkey; mincemeat; a 
whiff of brussels sprouts; the scent of roast- 
ing potatoes . . . aah! A delicious culinary 
potpourri if ever, there was one. Worthy of 
any Christmas. in the traditional home of 
Father Christmas himself. 

But in addition to good Christmas fare and 
cheer they observe other heart-warming sea- 
sonal customs at the Saracen’s Head. This 
year as every other after a Christmas Day 
luncheon party with the Inn staff from 
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“Boots” on up as guests of the landlord and 
residents, and a gala dinner to follow, they'll 
“lay the Christmas Ghost.” 

Now, never having met the shade, I can- 
not vouch for its existence. But this I can 
say, the “laying” makes the party merrier, 
and by ancient timbers and hoary tradition 
the Inn is a natural abiding place for any 
good natured spook. 

Within recent memory six princes have 
ridden out from its gateway to hunt the 
royal stag. On an August day in 1616, Charles 
I of England stopped there en route to Gerk- 
hamstead. In 1522 Charles V of Germany 
came riding. In the Year of Our Lord 1194, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, fresh from the Third 
Crusade, reportedly drank the landlord’s ale 
“untille ye hedde of ye Kinge did swimme 
ryghte royallie,” whereat he began smashing 
up the place with his battleaxe. Later, dam- 
age done was paid for and as a further sop 


Increasing Numbers Find 
North Africa a Winter Warmland 


Attracting increasing attention as a winter 
and early spring resort region is North 
Africa with its summer-like climate from 
November to May. Casablanca, air gateway 
to French Morocco, is now but three and a 
half hours from Marseilles by plane. 

In such centers as Marrakech, Algiers, Tun- 
is and Rabat, the winter tourist may com- 
bine the experience of feeling the atmosphere 
of the ancient Oriental civilization, with its 
native quarters, its arts and crafts, with the 
reassuring advantages of modern transporta- 
tion, hotels and resort facilities. 
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it was permitted to add the word “Royal” t 
the Inn’s name. 

In between came highwaymen and clergy 
students and sailors; villagers and gentry 
There was even a time when the now hand 
somely restored timbered lounge of the In 
was used as a Police Court for prisoners i 
the Alyesbury End jail. 

And, then as now, good food came fror 
its kitchens. This Christmas the menu wi 
read: cream of mushroom soup; roast turke 
with sausage, sage and chestnut dressing 
roast potatoes, mashed potatoes; brussel 
sprouts, garden peas; mincemeat tarts an 
brandy butter; ditto with the Christmas puc 
ding rich in currants, sultannas, suet. an 
spices, which will be carried in round, firn 
blazing in a pool of brandy. Typically Eng 
lish cheese and biscuits will follow; Chris 
mas crackers will pop; toasts will be drunk 
The “devil’s bones will be broken” agai 
and again as walnuts, brazils and almoné 
feel the squeeze of the nutcrackers. 

~Tf this menu has a familiar ring remembe 
that the fat goose, spiced ale and comfits, th 
boar’s head, suckling pig and plum porridg 
of other times are not for today’s menus. 

We'll go back then to another porridg 
that once was served at the Inn, as in ever 
house in England—frumenty. Eaten in tho: 
times on every one of the twelve days befor 
Christmas, with a saucerful placed outsi¢ 
the door for the little fairies, frumenty is 
dish around which to build a present-da 
tradition of one’s own, of early Christm: 
morning breakfasts before the tree is light 
and the stockings fully explored. Here the 
is the recipe and with it our own wish 1 
you and yours ... A Merry Christmas! 


Frumenty 


One pint each of fresh cracked wheat. 
sweet milk and water. 

Honey to sweeten. 

Two tablespoons currants, nutmeg. 
cinnamon and salt if desired. 


Directions: Soak wheat in the milk ar 
water overnight. In morning add honey, cu 
rants and flavorings. Mix together and bal 
in slow oven until husks burst and wheat 
soft and jellied. Cinnamon-flavored milk ar 
sugar can be served with the frumenty f 
breakfast or two eggs beaten in it with crea 


and fruit added. 


Rose Bowl Tour Gets Underway December 26 


A SPECIAL Rose Bow deluxe train to Cal- 
ifornia will leave Chicago December 
26. Those aboard the streamliner are to be 
provided with reserved seats for the football 
game at the Rose Bowl Stadium, the Tourna- 
ment of Roses Parade at Pasadena, and the 
New Year’s celebration at the Biltmore Bowl 
in Los Angeles. 

This tour has been organized by American 
Express in cooperation with the Santa Fe 
Railroad. Its price: $387 for one person, 
and $416 for two. 

Two days after departure means the Grand 


Canyon, with excursions into the giant chasr 
and headquarters at El Tovar Hotel. The tor 
will roll into Los Angeles Saturday the 29t 
A weekend of festivities will warm up tl 
tourists for the big events of New Year 
Day, with its five-mile long Tournament | 
Roses parade and football classic. 

Before leaving for the east, the travele 
will go up the coast by daylight train for 
day in San Francisco. Arrival January 6 
Chicago is preceded by a farewell dinner « 
the train. 
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PARIS POST 


Christmas Remains Noel Despite 


Influx of Other American Concepts 


EGARDLESS OF WHAT OTHER AMERICAN influences have crept into 
4 the French way of life, Christmas remains Noel, a joyous family 
‘celebration with a minimum amount of commercialism. Although some 
Stores manage some mighty tantalizing window decorating—Parisians 
either excel in this art or completely ignore it—the decorations are 
‘usually not put out before the first of December so that no one wearies 
of Christmas before it arrives. What street decorations there are remain 
the traditionally green, rather than silver and gold and tinsel 


_ | French children put their shoes by the fireplace Christmas Eve and 
find candies and fruits and small toys in them Christmas morning, but 
even they realize the day is primarily a religious one. Some adults 


‘exchange gifts on New Year’s Day—customarily clothes, food or drink 
+—but never on Christmas. 


United Nations Assembly 
This year, as in 1948, Paris is sharing its Christmas with the United 
Nations General Assembly, which opened its sixth session in November. 


N 
|The French were understandably diffident about the whole idea in the 


| eee In the first place, the temporary five-story building for the 
United Nations set the French Government back nearly three million 
dollars, and the French couldn’t help thinking of the housing they so 
desperately need but never seem to get. Also, the building—an adjunct 
‘to the Palais de Chaillot at Place Trocadero—spoiled one of the finest 
“views in Paris, to say nothing of the walk it covers. The building, 
which was designed by Jacques Carlu, architect of the Palais de Chail- 
' lot, is a prefabricated one and is to be moved, when the session is over, 
‘to the Porte de Versaille to house exhibitions. 

_ French hospitality had risen to the fore, however, by the time the 
‘UN personnel, delighted with the opportunity to vary New York with 
Paris, and the delegates had arrived, even though the building itself 
was not quite finished. The French greatly reduced prices of theatre 
‘tickets and did everything possible for the visitors, except find them 
"housing. 
s 


Treat For Travel Agents 


_ Another group of visitors to get preferential treatment were the 
1,500 persons attending the annual. convention of the American So- 
ciety of Travel Agents which was held in Paris this fall. They were 
‘wined, dined, nightclubbed, hauled around free and fought over by 
all those interested in wooing travel agents. An extra added attraction 
was that they hit Paris at a time when the dollar brought on the 
black market as high as 430 francs, instead of the usual 350. 

_ The only complaints of delegates were administrative ones—juicy 
hotel reservations given to big shots while some of the first to sign up 
got hotel rooms with cold water, no roster showing where the delegates 
‘were housed, etc. 

- The most astounding news released during the meeting was Pan 
‘American World Airlines’ announcement that, beginning next April 1, 
‘it would offer a tourist class transatlantic round trip flight (New York 
to London) for $405. None too happy about the news were other 
members of the International Air Transportation Association, which 
‘was to attempt soon "ables at its meeting in Nice to come to some 
“agreement about just that question, with the figure most often men- 
tioned $250 or $275 one way. Pan Am officials said the terms lacked 
only Civil Aeronautics Board authorization to be official and predicted 
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that the rate would triple the number of American tourists in Europe. 
Perhaps a price-war is in the offing. That would be one fight on this 
battle-scarred globe that travelers could enjoy. 


de Cuevas and Dunham 


It seems that Paris is having more than a full season of the dance. 
At the moment, the Marquis de Cuevas Ballet and the Katherine Dun- 
ham Dancers are competing for top honors. Neither, however, has 
received the acclaim accorded earlier to the Latin American Ballets, 
who ran a four-week Paris run into four months. This excellent 
company, which presented an entirely fresh approach to the Spanish 
dance, was snapped up by Sol Hurok for a season in the United States 
following its engagement in London. Under the direction of Joaquim 
Fernandez Perez and to the accompaniment of two pianos, the company 
twirled through a variety of Indian and traditional Latin American 
folk dances the likes of which dance enthusiasts had never seen before. 
The costumes, the dancing, the music all make this a theatrical ex- 
perience that should not be missed. 


@ For information, see your Travel Agent or write 


5717 NOTRE-DAME de GRACE AVE. 
MONTREAL, P, Q. 


610 FIFTH. AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


400 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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TRAVEL BOOKS 


‘The. Golden Age of Travel’ 


December Selection of Travel Book Club 
Is Compilation of Writings by Famed Personages 


A THE YEAR NEARS its ending, it is natural 
to look back upon the vanished months 
of 1951, and upon the vanished past in 
general. Prompted by this and the urge to 
select the most strikingly unusual yet broadly 
appealing publications, the Travel Book Club 
has chosen for its December selection The 
Golden Age of Travel (550 pages. Twayne 
Publishers, New York), edited by Helen Bar- 
ber Morrison. 

This vast volume covers in sweeping grand- 
eur a variety of literary impressions of the 
Grand Tour made by famed personages during 
a period when travel writing was a fine art 
and a full cut above today’s too frequently 
temporary style of journalistic jargon. 

The countries of the Grand Tour—England 
and Scotland, Belgium, Holland, France, Ger- 
many and Austria, Italy, Switzerland and 
Bohemia—are uniquely word-sketched in this 
fine compilation, The Golden Age of Travel, 
by the most eminent names of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries. 

Here you will find the notes, letters, essays 
and viewpoints of Voltaire, Boswell, Mozart, 
Schiller, Balzac, Emerson, Dumas, Byron, 
Shelly, Beethoven, Carlyle, Dumas and Thack- 
eray, to name but a few of the eminent people 
whose writings make up this admirable an- 
thology. 

In a letter to a friend, Charles Dickens 
describes his ascent of Vesuvius—and the 
peril he encountered. Felix Mendelssohn tells 
of his favorite coffee house in Munich, and 
Mark Twain, in ‘Aix-les-Bains, confesses, “I 
was never in a fashionable gambling hall 
until I came here,” and reports on the curative 
powers of the springs. You'll read Frederic 
Chopin’s thoughts while in Edinburgh, and 
his explanation to his family of what an 


National Travel Club, 
115 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book Club, 
entitling me, as a member of the National 
Trayel Club, to special discounts on each 
Monthly Selection, I agree to purchase four 
books a year and reserve the right to buy addi- 

tional selections if I so desire. 


Please send me The Golden Age of Travel 
at the Special membership price of- $4.00 
Remittance is enclosed. [J 
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express train is. You'll walk with Goethe 
along an Italian road, respond to the beauty 
of the Duomo with Balzac in Milan. 

On every page of The Golden Age of Travel, 
a famous name writes of a famous city or a 
little-known by-way. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Charlotte Bronte, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 


Herman Melville, Henry James and Thomas . 


Jefferson are additional travelers who tell of 
their trips. 

Taken from many sources, the writings of 
these well-known people have been placed 
between covers in a monumental task that 
gives a rich reward to the reader. Conven- 
iently, the passages are compiled under ap- 
propriate countries, then organized alphabeti- 
cally under cities. A complete index facilitates 
searching out your favorite writer. 

The Golden Age of Travel is a literary 
achievement of rare distinction. 


Geneva lakeside, still fashionable, was a 
favorite hide-away of Voltaire’s. 


NEW AND NOTABLE 


The American Oxford Atlas edited 
by Brigadier Sir Clinton Lewis and 
Colonel J. D. Campbell. $10.00. Oxford 
University Press. Completely post-war, 
based on new methods of cartography. 


thn Lou ul ie 


Twelve tints used on 120 pages of large- - 


scale maps, 100-page. gazetteer. Indis- 


pensable to the travel-minded and map- — 


conscious. 


Voyage_to Windward by J. C. 
Furnas. 566 pages. $5.00. William 
Sloane Associates. Life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. New insight into Europe, 
America and the South Seas as_per- 
ceived by the famed writer. Photos. 


Isle of the Damned by George John 
Seton. 302 pages. $3.50. Farrar, Straus 
and Young. Last true tale from Devil’s 
Island; by former prisoner. Striking 
pictures. Striking tale. 


Kon-Tiki and | by Erik Hesselberg. 74 
pages. $2.50. Rand McNally. Delightful 
drawings and gay text by Kon-Tiki’s 
navigator. Fresh and amusing viewpoint 
of raft’s dramatic expedition. 


Seven Leagues to Paradise by 
Richard Tregaskis. 
Doubleday. Engrossing report of search 
around world for a personal Eden by 
the author of Guadalcanal Diary. 


The Day Before Tomorrow by Rob- 
ert Waithman. 240 pages. $2.75. 
Scribner’s. Stimulating, often amusing, 
perceptive observation of America by 
London News Chronicle correspondent 


in U. S. since 1937. 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘Arm Chair Travelers” 
—FULL COLOR PICTURES —~ 
ee sey Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 


Land eIn the Mountains ¢ In the 
e By the Lakes e By the Sea e 


Valleys 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 


268 pages. $3.75. _ 


Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, pighiseerie 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 
To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 
$] At Leading Book Stores $s] 
or Send One Dollar to 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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HOUSANDS OF AMERICAN students—some 
_ 10,000, according to reports in England 
make the grand tour of Europe every sum- 
Ships are chartered by several students 
organizations. The U. S. National Students 
|Association on the way over puts on a “hard” 
rogram of history, politics, art and the 
aint customs of the Old World. On the 
yay back, an “orientation” staff of journal- 
s acquainted with foreign countries and 
lege professors tries to focus the students’ 
pressions and satisfy their newly aroused 
curiosities. Twice recently a writer attached 
9 the Manchester Guardian has joined this 
staff and he has just published in that paper 
lis “impressions” of the contemporary 
merican youth. 
The Guardian writer is worried because 
he Americans “know so little of politics gen- 
ally.” One reason on the 1951 trip, he con- 
ides, was the preponderance of girls. This 
1 turn was due, he believes, to the unwill- 
eness of local draft boards to let eligible 
ung men leave the country for a spell of 
o months or so. All the students were 
ger in 1951 than in 1950. Another cause 
the political apathy was the number of 
tudents whose bias was away from politics 
d toward the arts, especially toward music. 
; here was much song to a guitar accompani- 
nt—sometimes plaintive American folk 
ballads, sometimes, the rowdier college songs 
such as ‘My - from Vassar: none can sur- 


eed. “The American student, whether he 
political or not, is a charming creature. 
Tis social ease is amazing. He will rise to 
feet and expose his ignorance or expound 
knowledge with cheerful aplomb. Again 
| again, one was impressed with the earn- 
ess of American youth and its freedom 
cynicism and its unspoiled simplicity. 
‘And no American girl, it seemed, would 
hange places with the European girl. Ameri- 
girls pitied deeply their European sisters 
their. convention that husbands keep 


' for warmth in good winters,” 


By Griffin Barry 


American Students Found ‘Politically Ignorant’ and 'Charming;' 


Roosevelt School, Frozen Foods, Plays in Pubs Other Topics 


gency. If an American girl had to change 
places with a European she. would be hap- 
piest, I gathered, in Scandinavia.” 


Hot Sunshine Wanted 

An inquiry is on foot regarding a spot or 
two of all-winter sunshine within reasonable 
distance of England in the dark months of 
November and December. Hopeful places 
were Malaga and Alicante in Spain, the 
beaches of Sicily the North Afrcian port of 
Algiers, Madeira. “All have excellent records 
writes Eliza- 
beth Nicholas, travel editor of the Sunday 
Times, London. But she moans: “the hard 


facts are that in none of these places can 


sunshine be absolutely guaranteed through- 
out, say, the month of November.” Inland 
m North Africa is, however, one exception 
noted by Mrs. Nicholas. Biskra on the edge of 
the Sahara has a civilized spa surrounded by 
interesting Moslem communities. You can fly 
there and stay 15 days for a trifle over $215 
(in U. S. money) and return to your Lon- 
don starting point. The rail-sea trip is a lit- 
tle cheaper but it includes only ten nights 
at the spa. 


Roosevelt School In London 

In a London side street a school for physi- 
cally handicapped children has, with Mrs. 
Roosevelt's permission, just changed its 
name to the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
School. The object was to remind the chil- 
dren of one man who overcame his informi- 
ties and became great. At the opening cere- 
mony a pupil left his wheel chair and limped 
to the platform—‘“without _ self-conscious- 
ness,” according to a reporter—and presented 
a bouquet. Then some kindly officials from 
the U. S. Embassy gave the school a hand- 
some photograph of the President. That being 
done, all joined in the American and British 
national anthems. 


Frozen Foods 
Lyons Corner Houses, which sell take-home 
packages of food all over London as well as 
hot meals consumed in restaurants on the 
premises, are the latest British institution to 


become “Americanized.” That’s how Lon- 
doners describe the new arrangements which 
enable customers to buy, at rather low cost, 
pre-cooked frozen food and then rush home 
to warm up a quick meal in their single 
rooms. The rooming house population of 
postwar London is vast and thousands have 
only a “gas ring” to cook on. Mainly for 
people like these, Messers. Lyons run _ the 
largest catering business in the world. But 
only on gala occasions are most English 
restaurants crowded; on ordinary days the 
British prefer to eat within their own four 
walls, even if they are temporary walls. So 
“frood” is a blessing. Everybody is cheerfully 
passing on the credit for the innovation to 
the inventive Yanks. 
Plays In Pubs 

Shakespeare in a pub! (Derivation of 
“pub”: public house. Translation into Ameri- 
can of “public house”: bar, saloon.) For 
more than a year a group of able actors has 
been wandering through the pubs of London 
and manufacturing cities in the north of 
England playing comedies like Twelfth 
Night, grease paint and all. Admission is 
free. Pub owners allow the floor-space be- 
cause their cash registers are never so busy 
ringing up drink sales as on the nights “the 
taverners” come. It will surprise some 
Americans to hear that this effort is regarded 
highly by important people, including a 
bishop—the Anglican Bishop of Gloucester. 
Other patrons are Poet Laureate John Mase- 
field and one of the respected deans of the 
British stage, Dame Sybil Thorndyke. “Spirits 
were a shade lower the other night, prob- 
ably, than they were in Shakespeare’s time,” 
said a recent observer of Twelfth Night in 
a Manchester pub. Sir Toby’s thick speech 
and staggers rather embarrasses us moderns, 
in fact. It looked, at times, as if there were 
more drinking in the play than in the pub. 
But when the audience joined in the songs 
then one began to feel that stranger—and 
worse—things have happened in England 
than that this movement should spread 
through the kingdom.” 
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AMATEUR 
PHOTO CONTEST 


WINNERS 
for November 


Jamaica's White River 

st Max W. Hunn of Miami, Fla., takes honors this month with the 
tropical treat above taken with an Automatic Rolleiflex equipped with 
Carl Zeiss Tessar £.3.5, £.8 at 1/50, using Eastman infra-red film 
printed on Ansco Cykora paper, developed in Microdol. 


FD nd 


Contest Rules and Awards 


For the best photograph submitted each month, TRAVEL will pay 
$25. Second prize is $15 and the third award is $10. When space 
and pictures warrant, Honorable Mention awards of $5.00 each 
will be made. 

Contestants may use any type camera and film they prefer but 
should send in only black and white prints. Although any size will 
be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not 
send negatives. 

When submitting photos, your name, address and scene of picture, 
plus pertinent information regarding camera and film used, with 
speed, lens opening and filter, if any, must be on the back of the 
photograph. 

Although TRAVEL will exercise all possible care in the handling of 
your photographs, we cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of prize-winning photos 
without additional payment is retained by TRAVEL. No picture will 
be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped envelope of a size 
sufficent to accommodate the entry is enclosed. Entries reaching this 


office after the judging of the current contest will be held for the 
following month. 


Gleaming Rails 
Using an Argoflex camera, 
David Strickler, U.S.N., has 
dramatized sundown at 

Hershey, Pa., shooting with 
Pan film at £.8, 1/50, 
using a yellow filter. 


nd 


Solola Indian 
This scene in Guatamala, near 
Panajachel, was made by Jack 
Bagnall of Huntington, Calif., 
using a Rolleiflex at f.16, 1/50, on 


Agfa Supreme film plus a 
K-2 filter. 
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J HAT ABOUT COLOR? Is there a “best” 
camera to use? How about the vari- 
types of films and filters? Are results 
ted by time of day, altitude, cloudiness 
r the hue of surrounding objects? Are 
lecessories necessary? Is it more difficult to 
e pictures in color than in_black-and- 
ate? 

First, although color film is more compli- 
ed to manufacture, it is not more compli- 
ted to use. The engineers have a lot of 
problems to worry about, but all you have 
do is “press the button and let the factory 
. the rest,” if you believe the advertise- 


father than more difficult. Many people 
whose black-and-white pictures are thor- 
ughly undistinguished find that their color 
hots evoke audience “ohs” and “ahs” of 
preciation, especially when the slides are 
jected big as life on a screen. 

Four roll-film products now are available 
» choose from: Ansco-Color, Kodachrome, 
dacolor and Ektachrome. 


The first two come in the 35 mm. size 
4 


By Will Lane 
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§ Capturing color of Rockies is easy—but what camera should you use? 


and account largely for the popularity of 
cameras such as the Argus, Bolsey, Leica, 
Nikon, Kodak Pony, Contax and others. 

This type of camera is compact and port- 
able. You can carry a 35 mm. camera in 
one pocket and enough film in- the other 
pocket to travel anywhere. The film comes 
in economical 20-exposure and 36-exposure 
cartridges, and also, for even greater econ- 
omy, in 25-foot bulk lengths. 

The original price of Ansco-Color is less 
than Kodachrome, but the latter provides 
free factory processing, so it all averages 
about the same in the end. 

Ansco-Color provides soft, pastel-like color 
rendition. Kodachrome is noted for its bril- 
liant poster-like blues and reds. I often use 
the Ansco-Color for portraits and the Koda- 
chrome for scenic shots, especially when 
a dramatic blue sky is desired. 

Your color slides may be used to order 
color prints. However, if prints on paper 
are your chief interest, it is a good idea to 
start with Kodacolor film. It does not give 
you a slide for projection, but a negative 
for printing. This negative, naturally, is in 
complementary colors, so do not be taken 


obo Cams 


Color Adds a New Dimension, But 
Picking the Right Camera for 
The Right Job is Essential— 
And Here's How to Do It 


aback if a negative of your best girl turns 
up with green lips and yellow skies. When 
printed, the greens will turn to red and the 
yellow skies will become a normal blue. 

Kodacolor is not provided in the 35 mm. 
size. It comes in 120, 620, 828, 116, 616 and 
127. If your camera requires one of the last 
three*sizes, Kodacolor is the only color film 
available for you. 

If you have a twin-lens reflex, or any type 
of camera using 120 or 620 film, then you 
have the widest range of choice—Kodacolor, 
Ansco-Color or Ektachrome. I like Ekta- 
chrome very much myself. 

A Rollei or other twin-lens reflex is an 
ideal instrument for composing and arrang- 
ing your pictures carefully before you shoot. 
But the film cost is: higher. With Ektachrome 
it averages about 24 cents per shot (including 
film processing), plus the cost of mounting 
the transparency between glass which comes 
to about 5 cents. The slide projector costs 
more, too. 

So, unless there is a special need for a 
larger size, it is a good idea to standardize 
on 35 mm. for color slide making. And if 
you're purchasing a new 35 mm. camera, 
see that it provides the full 24 x 36 mm 
standard double-frame aperture. Otherwise, 
you may find your color film coming un- 
mounted from the processing lab—and you 
will have to go to the trouble of mounting 
the transparencies in cardboard or glass 
mounts. 


New Camera Products 


Just in time for the gift season, the DeJur 
8 mm. movie cameras now come boxed in 
luxurious velour gift boxes. Each box con- 
tains not only a DeJur camera—be it a 
Citation, Embassy or Fadematic—but also 
two 50-foot Kodachrome magazines and a 
Holster camera case. These cameras recently 
won Fashion Academy awards for their 
modern design. 

Ansco-color 8 mm. and 16mm. motion 
picture film now may be sent for processing 
to the new lab at 2299 Vaux Hall Road, 
Union, N. J., which~-is equipped with the 
fastest color-processing equipment of its 
kind. Service takes only 24 to 48 hours. To 
speed up return of film, first class or air 
mail postage may be enclosed with your film. 
Otherwise parcel post is used. The new plant . 
does not handle still-camera color film. The 
latter will continue to be processed at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., as before. 

A new paper surface—“Indiatone Bril- 
liant”—combines the best features of the old 
Ansco Crystal surface, and _finely-grained 
papers such as Kashmir. It has a high surf- 
ace lustre and is ideal for portraits, pictorial 
prints of snow scenes, marine shots, and for 
salon exhibits. Ask to see the samples at your 
photo supply store. 

Finished pictures in a minute with Graphic 
cameras are made possible with the new 
Graflex Polaroid Land Back ($77.50) which 
attaches to any Graphic camera equipped 
with a 4 x 5 Graflok back. It produces 3 x: 
41/4, black-and-white pictures. 
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New, Plush Ft. Worth Hotel 
Combines Varied Elements of Design 


ort WortH’s Western Hills Hotel is 
Bema, open. The plush two-million- 
dollar establishment is the first major hotel 
to be built in Fort Worth in more than two 
decades. 

Described as a “new breed of hotel” by 
the Texans, its 200 rooms are arranged with 
exceptional diversity and imaginativeness of 
design. It combines elements of downtown 
hotel, resort hotel, and deluxe motel—that 
sort of desert palace quite native to the 
southwest. 

The new hotel rambles in the shape of a 
“W,” a bright composite of Mediterranean 
and western architecture. Along with rooms 
and suites in the hotel proper and a superbly 
appointed penthouse are ten south sea ca- 
banas around the swimming pool and twelve 
guesthouses of thret separate units apiece. 

A “honeymoon bungalow” is proudly fea- 
tured. It has a living room with fireplace and 
a terrace with a barbecue fireplace, kitchen 
and dinette. The swimming pool, officials 
claim, is the only one in the Southwest 
equipped for water heating. 


Manager and head chef view giant 
cake model of new East Texan hostelry. 


Western Hills Hotel is located on a fifteen- 
acre tract six miles west of downtown Fort 
Worth and on all three major highways lead- 
ing from the west—U. S. 80, 180, and 377. 

The hotel’s owners are five Fort Worth 
businessmen; its managing director and 


president, Hank S. Green. 


New Bermuda Golf Group Issues Booklet 


A growing enthusiasm for golf in Bermuda 
has culminated in a newly formed Bermuda 
Golf Association. Recently published by the 
group is a booklet on the 1951-52 golf tour- 
naments scheduled. It is available without 
cost from the association in Hamilton. Ber- 
muda has four 18-hole golf courses, and the 
climate offers play almost the year. round. 
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Qo" 140,000 AmErRIcANS will have trav- 
eled to West Germany by the end of this 
year. That postwar record is a sign that the 
stricken country has recovered to where it 
can be host once more. 

With nearly twice the number of hotel ac- 


commodations available at war’s end, Ger- 
many has risen from her ashes. New build- 
ings and housing units pose gone up in all 
ihe tumbled cities. 

It is the job of Karl A. Bauman, in charge 
of the German Tourist Information Office in 
this country, to dispel notions that Germany 
is in ruins. It comes as a surprise to many, 
he finds, that living conditions are pleasant 
in West Germany. “Lodgings start at a dol- 
lar a night in Munich, and at Hof Brau Haus, 
you can have a real steak dinner for $1.25.” 

Germany is vast. The war touched but part 


East Africa ‘No 


| Dike RECENTLY, East Africa was the ex- 
clusive travel domain of big-game hun- 
ters, explorers, those with leisure and wealth. 
Today it is the newest travel adventure to 
await the average tourist. 

Such is the report sent to the magazine 
TRAVEL by Walter Brown, Jr., now on spe- 
cial assignment from Trans World Airlines 
as general sales manager for Ethiopian Air 
Lines. Mr. Brown described the East African 
scene as fantastic. “As we flew south,” Mr. 
Brown wrote, “I saw scores of grand can- 
yons, deep, green ones, embraced by lofty 

peaks.” 

At Addis Ababa, new American and Euro- 
pean cars gleamed in the airport sun. The 
ride to the city “was not unlike getting 
through any city’s traffic, except, actually, 
that much of what we dodged was farmers 
driving livestock to market.” 


Contrast still 

is strong between 
old and new by 
parliament building 


in Addis Ababa. 


Peace again 
pervades charm « 
Bavarian village : 
amidst mountain 
grandeur. 


of it. You can travel from town to town th 
hasn’t changed since grandfather’s day. TI 
is true of the spas, such as Baden-Baden, B: 
Nauheim. Tourists are flocking to Heidelber 
the university town; to Dinkelsbuhl, trangt 
in the Tauber valley; to Limburg, its cath 
dral overlooking the Lahn River. 

“Indeed,” remarked Mr. Baumann, 
native of Munich, “even Die Lorelei must 
back combing their long locks beside t 
Rhine.” 

An important ingredient in this revival 
travel to Germany is the cordial acceptan 
of travelers from the West. Need for uni 
in the face of the Soviet menace has stim 
lated much warmth. 

Thrift season round trip air fares a 
$591.60 to Frankfurt, where TWA soars 
daily from New York in 15 hours. 


Longer Remote’ 


The city is a melange, with modern offi 
buildings shooting up beside thatch-roof 
shops. Motorbuses pass horse-drawn tw 
wheel lorries—the local taxi. Pedestrians | 
about in European dress, or in tiger skix 
or in the native togas, called “shammoks 
Tourists usually seek out the palace of Ha 
Selassie and the Coptic churches. 

Next leg on the Ethiopian Air Line flig 
is Nairobi, Kenya Colony’s metropolis. 
bustles as the frontier headquarters for : 
plorers and hunters. 

“No longer remote,” 


said Mr. Brow 


“Africa has been brought by the airplane 
within two day’s reach of the United Stat 
In seventeen days, for instance, the tour 
can visit the ancient Egyptian sites, go on 
Addis Ababa and Nairobi. During the thr 
season, this all-expense tour is $1545 for ea 
of three persons, $1636 for each of two.” 


i: 
E VERYBODY LOVES A carnival, and it’s a wonderful way to get your 
: first impression of South America. 
fe The French liner Liberte, slated for a 28-day cruise from New York 
on February 11, is notable not only for her luxury trip to Rio de Janeiro 
for the Carnival festivities, but is booking many winter vacationers 
‘who are understandably attracted by the prospect of going ashore in 
five other ports. 
_ Three of the Liberte’s cruise stops are scheduled on the way down 
}\to romantic Rio. First is Fort de France on the island of Martinique, 
followed by a stop at Bridgetown, Barbados, giving the voyager a 
taste of both French and British West Indies. 


_ Northbound, the Liberte pulls into Port of Spain on the mountainous 
isle of tropical Trinidad, and adds Nassau in the Bahamas to its sun- 
shine circuit. 

‘During the Liberte’s stay in Rio, a number of sightseeing arrange- 
ments will be offered. Jaunts from Rio extend to Petropolis, the diplo- 
matic summer capital of Brazil, and the nearby resort of Quintandinha. 
| A two-day air trip to surging Sao Paulo can also be made. 

Another carnival cruise gets under way January 24, when Moore- 
McCormack’s Argentina pulls away from her New York pier. This 
‘44-day voyage takes in all the regular ports of the “Good Neighbor” 
fleet—Trinidad, Rio, Santos-Sao Paulo, Montevideo and Buenos Aires, 
as well as Barbados, Bahia and Punta del Este. 

- The Uruguay sails from New York on January 10 with a 38-day 
cruise that wraps up the same itinerary as the Argentina. 

a Gala Parties On Ships 

- Elaborate plans are under way for gala parties aboard the ships en 
‘oute, and once in Rio the spotlight will focus, of course, on the riotous 
rnival. 

_ Marking the close of the pre-Lenten season in Rio de Janeiro, the 
"Carnival holds sway with a four-day celebration. The huge city virtually 
closes down its normal business, thousands of people crowd the streets 
dressed in a variety of costumes, and parading, dancing and chanting 
turn the boulevards into a grand, open-air fiesta. 

' At night, the hotels hold grand balls and parties and there is a 
‘parade of gigantic proportions. Elaborate displays participate, decked 
‘with fantastic designs and usually crowned by living models. Many of 
ese spectacular floats are cleverly illuminated. 

For those with less time.to spend, despite the allurements of revelry 
‘aboard ship, frequent plane service offers an opportunity to romp to 
o on short notice. 

Whether the pleasures of shipboard or the pace of plane travel is 
your personal best bet, Rio de Janeiro can be a high-level mark of 
travel enjoyment during Carnival time. 
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arbor from atop Corcovado is entrancing during carnival nights. 
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By Carol Lane 


Women’s Travel Director, 
Shell Oil Company 


Battery-less flashlight fits cigarette plug. 
Gifts to Fill a Motorist's Christmas Stocking 


Qs SLED MAY BE reindeer-led, but the pack behind will contain 
strictly up-to-date gifts for today’s motorists. 

There are dozens of treats, handy what-nots and indispensables—all 
under a dollar—that would make suitable Christmas stocking surprises. 
For example, there’s a unique pencil-and-pad combination with paper 
inside the pencil. Simply twist the pencil and out it comes—ideal for 
hasty jottings. 

For a complete and lasting record of a vacation trip, a compact 
travel notebook with space for noting expenses, mileage and the high 
points of the day will prove invaluable. A perfect companion piece 
for the notebook is a midget photo album which holds sixteen snapshots 
without the aid of glue or “corners.” And a whisk broom or a set of 
sturdy luggage tags would suit any traveler. 

In the line of small plastic conveniences, we have a collapsible “tote- 
brush” with space for tooth powder, a ladies’ purse hanger which fits 
on the car window molding, or a small facial tissue dispenser to clip 
onto the sun visor, and a key ring with your license plate in miniature. 

And if a motoring member of your family has a mind that draws a 
mechanical blank, there’s a book on driving and car care just for her— 
called A Run For Your Money. 

Costing a little over a dollar, and very suitable for your friends who 
like to carry their comfort with them, is a pocket-sized inflatable air 
cushion. In the same price range and ideal for new babies is the baby- 
food and bottle warmer that plugs into the dashboard cigarette lighter, 
or a portable, inflatable crib with straps to keep the precious heir 
secure. 

You can play Santa sumptuously for your picnicing friends with a 
collapsible table that folds like luggage, and portable chairs that hold 
300 pounds yet can wilt down to the size of a small magazine. Or a 
wonderful portable “kitchen” with two burners that uses all liquid 
fuels. 

One of the cleverest things I’ve seen for picnicing is a knife, spoon 
and fork set of stainless steel which nestle together as flat as pancakes. 

Topping everything is a “pent-tent” which is mounted on the roof 
of the car. Collapsed, it adds only a few inches to the car’s height. 
Expanded, it sleeps two or three. 

If your giftee is the kind who likes to know what things are costing 
him, there is a meter gadget for the dashboard that indicates the fuel 
consumption of your car, keeps a close check on the condition of the 
engine and forewarns you when it’s tune-up time. 

Merry Christmas shopping! 
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Increase your enjoyment of the fun in travel by 
using these Travel Tips suggested by your 
fellow NTCers. TRAVEL will pay $5.00 for each 
suggestion printed in this column. No ideas 
can be acknowledged or returned. In case of 
duplicate entries, the award will be made to 
the one with earlier postmark. Travel Tips, 
TRAVEL, 115 West 45 Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


A Hint About Tires 

Here’s a tip to youngsters who will get 

bikes for Christmas. The average front tire 

travels about 10,000 miles before it wears 

out. The rear tire goes about 6,000 miles. 

The best mileage is assured by interchanging 
your tires regularly. 

Bicycle Institute of America 


New York City 
Keep That Cash! 


When money is hard to come by, leaving 
your wallet at the last tourist cabin, a com- 
mon error, is best avoided. My husband has 
learned to keep the car keys with his wallet 
under the pillow. How can he drive away 
without it? 

Mrs. C. H. Anderson 
El Paso, Texas 


For Looking Down 
If you like scenery from “upstairs”, choose 
a seat well aft on the plane. The view from 
forward seats is obstructed by the wings. 
Russell V, Abbate 
Syracuse, New York 


More Hangers 
When in need of extra coat hangers in the 
hotel room, roll newspapers tightly and tie 
a string about the middle, making a loop 
to hang over a hook. 
Lorena Drumm 


‘Cleveland, Ohio 


Prevent Snags 
Pack hose, gloves, underwear, scarves, etc., 
in clear plastic cases, to keep them smooth 
and unsnagged. There are simple, unbound 
cases in graduated sizes which are preferable. 
C. W. Calhoun 
Washington, D. C. 


Aid For Ice 
Frozen fog or snow on windshields can be 
dangerous. If you are forced to drive under 
such conditions, carry a wide-bladed putty 
knife to remove the ice. 
Ralph Albee 
Watsonville, Calif. 


Nylon Stains 
Watch wearing nylon things on steamship 
decks. Soot and ashes from the smoke stack 
may permanently stain or make holes in 
nylon. 
Paul Travis 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
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Travel with a 


IS Q 


On location in Palermo, actress Pier Angeli 
awaits her cue during shooting on an MGM set. 


HAVE HEARD PEOPLE say, when they are 
asked where they are going for a vaca- 
tion, “Oh, I think I'll go back to my old 


home town’. 


“Old home towns” are really very Ameri- - 


can. My friends in Italy seldom live any- 
where other than where they are born. But 
now my family and I are in America, and 
though we couldn’t visit our old home town 
on a vacation we came very close. 

I was born in Pesaro, on the Adriatic Sea 
not far from Rimini, and when M-G-M told 
us we were to go to Palermo in Sicily to 
make The Light Touch it meant getting back 
to people like those in Pesaro. 

Sicily is, as you may know, beautiful. It 
offers everything you could want from a 
vacationland. To an Italian, the sky is never 
quite so blue, the clouds never so fluffy, the 
sea never so exciting as they are in our 
homeland. 

Perhaps as a people we are more senti- 
mental, more emotional than most. Perhaps 
because of this fact I enjoyed combining 
work and a vacation—near my old home 
town—more than I have ever enjoyed any 
vacation, anywhere. 

There was an added thrill which many 
people don’t experience. I took my new 
friends—Stewart Granger, Director Richard 
Brooks, Cameraman Robert Surtees and 
many other new Hollywood friends to meet 
my old friends, children like those with 
whom I went to school, street vendors and 
workers who are the backbone of Italy. 

It was wonderful being part of two worlds 
at the same time. 
* * * * 

Pier Angeli, one of the acting discoveries 
of the decade, has made only three pictures, 
including Teresa. The first was a mere hap- 
penstance; the others, a tribute to the fine 
quality of joyous youth she portrays upon 
the screen. 


Or OF our restless friends has looke| 
into the position of Hudson barge cay 
tain as a likely vantage point for the leisure 
recording of his last expedition. He though 
of fetching along his wife. | 


a 
“Can I take this girl?” he asked the mai 
at the union. : 


“If she’s your wife, yes,” said the man 


“If she’s not, she can come as cook.” | 


Another eager NTCer hardly cold fror 
his Mexican trip dropped this one on hi 
way out of the office. A lad applied for | 
job as bus boy at the Papaguayo Tfotel i 
Acapulco. f 


“Your name?” 
“Hernando Cortez.” 


“That’s a rather well-known name,” sail 
the manager. 


“Tt ought to be,” stated the boy. “I’v 
worked here the last three summers.” | 


Such ingenuous candor on the part 0 
small fry recalls what we heard in Italy 
the moppet who murmured to his friend tha 
he was hungry. His small pal’s question a 
to what he’d had for dinner got the illuminat 
ing reply, “Company.” 

And this from an explorer who was pickin; 
up his mail in the Fijis. He received a lette 
from his wife describing a recent prayer thei 
four year old son made: “Dear Lord,” th 
child began, “Please send me a little bab 
sister so we will have something to surpris 
Daddy with when he comes home.” . 
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“It’s your turn to chase the next one!” 4 
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CROSSWORDS 


By Ted Shane 
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INFLATABLE CUSHION is perfect for cars, 
boats, stadium seats during that Homecoming 
Game and for a host of other travel pur- 
poses. Cushion is 15 by 18 inches, folds to fit 
into a pocket and can be inflated in about 10 
seconds. Its plastic material is resistant to 
abrasion and moisture, mould and mildew, 
oil and grease. Several colors plus plaid. $2.00. 


Er. to be repaired. The patches are easily 
ipplied with the accompanying cement in the 
25. cents. 


SPOT REMOVER is conveniently carried in 


pocket or purse. A non-liquid dry cleaner, it 


ng or odor, no need for evaporation. Just 
ub on spot, leave for 10 minutes, then rub 
. Stick is, of course, harmless to materials 
colors. Two sizes are available. 25 and 50 


SPRING BOOSTER called “air lift,” when 
ounted on rear suspension system, permits 
erfect adjustment in equipping car for over- 
oads. Air lift is valuable to salesmen and 
velers carrying heavy baggage. Lifts do not 
iterfere with normal car action but assist 
prings when needed. Front *rnounting is also 


PILLOW REST can be inflated to fit snugly 
around the neck and provide sleeping comfort 
on train, bus, plane or auto trips. Folds into 
pocket or purse carrying size. A damp cloth 
easily cleans the plastic pillow. Flexible, soft 
taffeta texture rests tired neck muscles. Fine 
for a cat-nap, too. $1.98. 


DISPOSABLE OXYGEN MASK is made at 
low cost for passenger airlines from porous 
paper with rebreather bag of Bakelite polyethy- 
lene film. For passengers requiring oxygen, 
mask can be connected to airliner’s intake sys- 
tem. Mask is designed to be discarded after one 
usage but with reasonable care can be re-used 


if need be. 


SOAP LEAVES come in a handy folder of 
scented, soap-coated pages. Can be tucked into 
purse or even wallet. You just tear out a page, 
wet your hands and then dispose of the sheet. 
A} leather-like case can be obtained containing 
an extra packet of leaves. Cases are in green 
or red. Single books of soap leaves are 25 
cents. 
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Solution to this puzzle will appear in the next issue. 


ACROSS 


Metal shortages most of us are suf- 
fering from 
Device for. seeing what’s ahead for 
the motorist of 1952 
Downstairs soprano 
Where is Cherrapunji, world’s rainiest 
spot (430 in.) ? 
Canadian Indians, once fierce, soft- 
ened by (firearms, firewater and 
smallpox 
The outlook for this is spotty 
About the only thing Mao Tse-Tung 
is taking these davs 
Inventive fellow 
Sanctuary end of church 
Phffoullipsche phffellough 
York, Delhi, Port and Ark 
Spot, spot, spot (what a card I am!) 
Where to stay when out riding 
Eats with the eyes 
King with the Kold Kolleens 
A hell of a place to visit down under 
(especially in winter) 
Kind of dock 
Odd things about Yugoslavs 
Female armor 
Hold arridan 
Kind of room best suited for baby 
Service Station Injun Guides (free) 
Kind of porter 
Old Greek Terry & the Pirates (pl.) 
Inhabitants of Upsidownia; Udopians 
Partly civil 
The due that falls on the first (pl.) 
Guy who’s early when you’re late; 
and vice versa 
The port the Scotchman sent for 
Howzat? 
Sacred Indianinmals—the big squirts! 
Loinhearted lout 
Warsaw’s murdered defender 
Bobbles one 
Turnip with highblood pressure; or 
any glamorous female 
Rome’s cathedral church 
Pro on a yerbal gumbeating team 
Elisha, the elevator safety man 
French beanie 
Monday hangout for housewives 
Famed Pentagon infantry 
Stacks in the grocerivs 

DOWN 
Broadway tweed; found in male 
glamour bags 
Sudsed up 
Kind of glass they’ll drink from on 
color TV 
They went thataway, Hopalong! 
Vienna, to the Viennese 
The Dems. and Tories 
in 
Initials of India’s winter capital 
First thing Churchill got wrapped up 
Leo-th»-Lippy 
Here in France 


Things office boys run by way of 
Alaska 

Hawaiian hangovers 

Male animal growlitoriums 

Nether lands; make like a lady bull 
This end of Peoria 

Animated laundrybag 

Woik like a joik in Brookalyn 
Scotch turbines 

Robin with a superiority complex 
Wild West footballs 

Leaps by mechanical birds 

Ghostly, isn’t it! 

Their work is i&plifting, but they let 
you down too! 

Browses around maps 

Hiss, hiss, you curs! 

“T can give you the room, lady, but 
you'll have to take this yourself!’’ 
(Old Joke) 

Officer face-feedeteria 

Lead pantiism, oceurs in armchair 
travelers 

Gets to the U. S. cheaply from Glas 
gow 

Sava-Draba-land, motto: We Shall Not 
Serb! 

Third largest island in the world 
Something on a Yale man’s mind 
Buster, the wave-beater 

A high ball at Wimbledon 

Un sorte de head d’un French politi- 
cal leadaire 

Watch that language, bub! 

He who hesitates, says this 

Le chassis pour 59 Across 

Scotch Waldorf-Astoria 

Educated Screwball’s Institute 
Lion-inhabited snd of Denver 

It has ties that bind it to America 


Solution to November - Puzzle 


CONTRIBUTOR'S CORNER 


GRIFFIN BARRY 
(Christmas in Eng- 
land), TRAVEL’s Lon- 
don Letter writer, was 


born in Wisconsin, 
educated at Leland 
Stanford, trained as 


a reporter on the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
He was a feature writer on the old N. Y. 
W orld Sunday magazine, later assistant man- 
aging editor of Collier's. During World War 
I he was sent to Russia as a special assistant 
to the U. S. ambassador, afterward returned 
as correspondent for the AP and the London 
Daily Herald. During most of the FDR era 
he had government posts in Washington, 
including Labor Advisor to the NRA in early 
New Deal days. He covered the Spanish 
Civil War for Reuter’s in 1937. As a free 
lancer, he has written for the New Yorker, 
Nation, Atlantic and British magazines such 
as Everybody's. He also has a duodenal ulcer, 


is working on his second, he says. 


WELDON F. HEALD 
(People of the Blue 
. Green Water) has 
F done intensive study 
; on climate, geogra- 
phy, vegetation, geol- 
ogy and and glaciol- 
ogy, has climbed 
mountains on four 
continents and is a past vice president of the 
American Alpine. Club. Also a member of 
the Explorers Club, he has in recent years 
specialized in a full-time life of travel, ex- 
ploration, photography and free lance writ- 
ing. He has contributed to three volumes of 
American Mountain Series and is doing 
twelve Scenic Guides to the far western states. 
Over 75 articles in 26 magazines have 
stemmed from Heald’s typewriter. Married, 
he is a happy resident, by choice, in Arizona’s 
southeast corner. 


VASSILKA PETRO- 
VA (Sun Valley) 
learned to ski as 
a child in her na- 
tive Bulgaria, and 
has visited most of 
Europe’s famous win- 
ter resorts, but finds 
Sun Valley breath- 
takingly different. Her literary desires came 
to fulfillment with the article in this issue 
as her chief interest lies in operatic work. 
Having sung widely in opera abroad, she 
has been an enthusiastic American ever since 
coming to the U. S. before the war. Reming- 
ton Records has just released the first full- 
length LP recording of Tosca, with Miss 
Petrova in the starring role. 
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EVA G. HARRING- 
TON (Mont St. Mich- 
el) calls herself a 
“Jekyll-Hyde sort of 
character.” For nine 
months of the year 
she is hostess of a 
women’s residence at 
Whitman College in 
Washington and the rest of the year is a 
solitary writer in a small house on a great 
Pacific beach in Oregon. She was reared in 
Canada, had an interval in Boston, taught 
in North Carolina and went to the Pacific 
northwest when she married. A daughter in 


Virginia keeps her ties to the east strong. 


FRED HIFT (The 
Light That Never 
Fails) is a free lance 
writer who has made 
movies and TV his 
specialty, but he per- 
iodically turns to oth- 
er subjects. He start- 
ed his career on the 
Chicago Sun, moved to the CBS newsroom, 
transferred to the New York Times and is 
now a staffer on a large movie trade publica- 
tion. He frequently does stories for the travel 
sections of the New York Times, Herald 
Tribune and Christian Science Monitor. He 
also writes for King Features and other pub- 
lications at times.. 


MILDRED CLOUSE 
(Steamboat Down the 
Congo) spent three 
years in the Belgian 
Congo. She and her 
husband, a Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways 
representative, made 
several short safaris 


“cage 2 
oN As 


paw. 


from their home in Leopoldville, once going 
up the Congo River and into the Uele. Now 
in Ohio; she has turned her photography 
hobby into commercial studio work, but she 
and her husband hope to make — home 
eventually in Tucson. 


JOHN TYERS (Lake 
Placid) is baritoning 
on a seven-month 
tour of the U. S. as 
Dr. Falke in the Me- 
tropolitan Opera’s 
touring company of 
Die Fledermaus. He 
has played romantic 
operetta in music festivals at St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Dallas and Los Angeles. New York- 
ers remember him from Inside U.S.A. and 
Arms and the Girl as well as his regular 
stints with the New York City Center Opera. 


College Credit 


Dear Sirs: 
For two years I have watched and roll 

TRAVEL in ‘the college library. It.was invalu 
able to my roomate and me in planning ow 
own great pilgrimage Across the Pond. The 
thoroughness of coverage, the nature of the 
articles, the lay-out—all I like, and I woulc 
be proud to be a part of any staff publishing 
a magazine of this calibre. 

Priscilla Smith 

Bexley, O. 


e 1 
Enjoyment Ahead { 
Dear Sirs: 

I only recently became a member of the 
National Travel Club and I know I am going 
to soy, your TRAVEL magazine very much 

Marie Hobbs 
St. Louis, Mo. 


e 
Every Minute 
Dear Sirs: 

We receive your TRAVEL and enjoy every 
minute of it, for we have been around the 
U.S.A. five times and across Mexico... 

Mary B. Strauch 
Grindstone, Pa 


e 
Found Fun 
Dear Sirs: 
I am a new member of the National Trave 
Club and am enjoying the magazines anc 
scrap book which I found on my return fron 
an extended trip to England and Europe. 
Mable B. Rehm 
Colorado Springs, Colo 
e 

Looking Forward 

Dear Sirs: 

1 must tell you how much my daughter anc 
I enjoyed the first issue of TRAVEL. It was 0: 
great interest . . . We will be looking forware 
to every issue. : 

Gloria J. Bethancour 
Chicago, Ill. 


/ 


Much Improved 
Dear Sirs: 
I think TRAVEL is very much improved. 


Carole B. Hagedorn 
New York City 
e 

Efficient Coverage 

Dear Sirs: 

Thank you so much for your prompt anc 
efficient coverage of my request for informa 
tion as to routes and other data on my trif 
to Williamsburg, Va., by motor .. . The tri 
was well routed. 
Estelle B. Bentley 
Roselle Park, N. J. 


Travel—December—195] 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and 
explorations; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them: to work for the betterment 
of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the 


ational Travel Club Bulletin 


playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good 
roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all movements that make 
travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relation- 


conservation of our. natural resources, the 
historic sites, the development of our 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS: Dr. 
NEW ZEALAND: 


re Curistmas! And this month, TRAVEL 
is for the toddlers, too. 

As a special gift to the short-pants set, the 
ack cover features an amusing, instructive 
Jnd fascinating game. In addition to the 
Jhjoyment TraveL hopes the children will 
ind in playing the game, we also feel sure 
Jaat the considerable stress placed on safety 
factors will assist in teaching the youngsters 
jjood rules of conduct on their trips to and 
}rom school, in and around town. 

j| All that’s needed to start the little ones 
jn the play-packed game is a die and a mark- 
r. Buttons, bits of cardboard or any other 
imple items will serve. 

| The novel presentation of this game is 
nade available through the courtesy and 
looperation of the New York Central Rail- 


preservation of 
National 


Edgar J. Fisher. 


Parks and 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Harry N. Holmes. 


strongly, the varied safety factors children 
should know. 

Two games make up the set New York 
Central has turned out, and in the original 
they are printed on stiff cardboard, back to 
back, and in color. Parents’ who wish to 
obtain the games, plus colored markers, can 
easily do so by writing: 

Safety Department 
New York Central Railroad 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Just mention the game seen on the back 
cover of the December, 1951 TRAVEL, and a 
set will be sent to you without charge. 

Meanwhile, let the kidlets enjoy this special 
gift from TRAVEL. Insofar as memory serves, 
this is the first time TRAVEL has ever presented 
such a novelty aimed at the younger group. 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells. 
TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


[ravel’s Christmas Gift to the Kiddies! 


ship with the people of the world in order to secure the cause 
of international peace and justice. 


AUSTRALIA— 


It is not too late, if you hurry a bit, to_ 
make sure that someone on your Christmas 
list gets a year-round present of inestimable 
value. That gift, of course, is a membership 
in the National Travel Club. 

You know the benefits—the insurance, the 
discounts, the opportunities to increase your 
library collection, the monthly wings around 
the world through TraveL. A moment of 
time and you can make those benefits avail- 
able to someone else. 

You have seen the magazine TRAVEL im- 
prove with each issue throughout this entire 
year. Next year, even finer and greater im- 
provements are coming up, all designed for 
steady appeal to the active and the armchair 
traveler. 

You will enjoy these future issues. Let a 


‘oad System. Designer of this toy, New York While the children romp off with your copy _ friend enjoy them too! 
entral has done a double treat by producing of TRAVEL, you might think of special gifts And Merry Christmas to you, and the 
amusing pastime which emphasizes, so for favorite friends yourself. growing traveler beside you. 
P L A N N | N G A TR | P ? Recommendation for Membership 
\ ° in the 
e 

Let the National Travel Club help you NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
ee. Director To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club 

B West 45th Street 115 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. = 


New York 19, New York 


Gentlemen: 


tht ee 1951 
In my opinion, the following persons are eligible to join the National 
coe TS 9 Gh Travel Club, and I take pleasure in proposing them for membership: 
(destination) 
: nee UNEELINA MR ene cet Pore ee cer (a AME ae EPO Ge Rat 2K. chs 
a d would like to visit... aces Pe mites) (eae ike ail ee (please PRINT full name of nominee) 
My point of departure will be. tee There will be........... PNGIOLAE ME, pseu carrageenan 


in my party. I plan to leave . es _and return......... ee [ Gift Membership 
want to travel by: ee IN crite pn eneee seas ee Sh OSs cE, Sn eee ee. wai cee Sy eee 
4 Bus Train TANG KBR ISES:, acer uh ae SR Oe ee a ee 1 ae RE 
a Ship Package trip Name of nominating 
a OP oakianie Oi. 2.4. "tbh el iets hebeae Eee ec C] Gift Membership member: bs 
Membership dues: $5.00 per Address: ......... ie 


year, including year’s subscrip- 
tion to TRAVEL. 


pproximate amount of money I wish to spend...............0.0.....-es 


os goa ee Membership #................. 
(please print) 


OSC NIGEO. Al ey cing 
Cs) i sae Bones 3 57,.2:. miste.f.. 


Membership hae ee er 


NOTE: Membership in the National Travel Club makes a valued gift for any 
occasion. If you wish one of your nominees to receive a gift membership from 
you, please put a check mark in the box provided, and we will bill you upon kis 
acceptance by the Membership Committee. 


or 
os by car, do you want the fastest............ most scenic............ route? ) 


Send information to: 
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